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I. Less Catechism 


About our method of teaching catechism everything has been 
said that is uncomplimentary, and most drawbacks in Church 
progress have been inevitably traced to it. Everybody has been 
blamed for the lack of results, from the author to the disinterested 
priest, from the inefficient Sister to the listless pupil. The sum- 
mation came from a writer in a Catholic periodical some time 
back when he just called religion “the worst taught subject in 
our curriculum.’”’ Where there is such widespread criticism, 
there must be considerable truth in the allegations; all agree 
that the results are not commensurate with the time and money 
expended on the subject. 

Teaching religion is not easy: learning religion is easy when 
there is good teaching. The only proving ground for this subject 
is the classroom; the best testers are the Sisters and priests 
who teach it; the one best fitted to give a final summary is the 
pastor of souls, who must endure the heartbreaks when his own 
lambs suffer from ineffectual methods. 


Bored to Death 


Wrong catechesis I would define as sticking closely to the words 
of the text. I mean applying the analytic method to word and 
phrase and adding little or nothing. I mean going through the 
same questions and answers again and again. I mean making 
it a kind of mathematical play to pass the time. 

Consider this situation from the pupil’s angle of interest. The 
poor “‘kid’”’ is taught catechism five days a week for all the 
teaching weeks in eight years. Then he goes to high school and is 
taught five times a week for all the teaching weeks in four years. 
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He goes to college and is given a repetition of the same dose. 
Later catechetical sermons and study clubs are approved every- 
where, but when they suffer from the same faults and defects as 
our catechesis in school, they but prolong the boredom ad 
infinitum. Try teaching astronomy daily for sixteen years, 
and even though that entrancing study reveals new wonders 
every day, the class will fervently pray for the day when “‘the 
sun will be darkened and the moon will refuse to give her light 
and the stars will fall from heaven.” But our children must 
pretend joy over a subject that has no such thrilling revelations 
day by day. 

Learning religion is easy when there is good teaching. How 
much time is required to give the average pupil that knowledge 
of faith and morals which is usable for his own life and helpful 
to his neighbor? Do I understate when I say that he adds little 
to this usable fund after the fifth grade (I hesitate to say the 
fourth). Not to alarm the reader, he still needs some repetition, 
can even add a little bit to the fund, and in high school years can 
absorb some proofs of his faith. But why is the study of religion 
for the laity painted as so difficult that it must take up sixteen 
years and more of daily time? The pagan in China gets perhaps 
six months of it, and the catechist seems satisfied. The convert 
in America gets perhaps three months of it, and the Church is 
satisfied. Granted, the Sunday sermons are supposed to fill 
out the knowledge of the convert during the years that follow, 
but the same is truer still of the Catholic school child who hears 
the same sermons and besides lives daily in a Catholic atmosphere. 
Did our kind Lord really give the layman so stupendous a pro- 
gram that he cannot really grasp it in less than sixteen years of 
daily grind? Why all this learning over and over again, when 
the average Catholic afterwards is only a Confession-and-Com- 
munion Catholic? The answer is: we are stressing that which 
is of minor importance and neglecting the “better part’; the 
Church which approves the daily class, never intended it to be a 
means to impart knowledge only. 

Still more knowledge is being demanded with every day that 
passes. We want to feed the child apologetics to make him a 
defender of the faith, a veritable apostle to spread the good 
tidings. Now, there are laymen and laywomen who do respond 
admirably to this demand, but the question still stands: ‘‘Are 
they motivated by dogmatic proofs or by their burning love of 
the liturgy and of the faith?”” Would also that some statistician 
would learn whence come the conversions—from our defenders of 
the faith or from Mary to whom John, a non-Catholic, has just 
proposed marriage! Give Mary the boy, the time and the 
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place, and she’ll bring more Johns to the faith than all our books 
and methods. There are non-Catholics who make serious 
inquiries, but generally such are already on the way into the 
fold. There are more non-Catholics who can ask “smarty”’ 
questions, and still more who are too ignorant of religious ideas 
to frame a sensible question, and then to understand the answer. 
A prominent, very religious Catholic layman declared that not 
once in thirty years had he been asked a sincere question by his 
fellow non-Catholics. It was his conviction that he must bring 
the non-Catholic associate into the Church by the example of 
his own good life. Granted again that men like Fulton Sheen 
do implant the seed of inquiry by awakening the intelligence of 
thousands of non-Catholics, but there are not many Fulton 
Sheens. We can bring up ubiquitous Marys by reforming our 
methods of teaching in the classrooms; ubiquitous laymen who 
are convinced that they must bring their non-Catholic associates 
into the Church by the example of their own good lives. The 
great question is: ““How?” 


This Is Not Religion 


Consider it from the Sister’s angle. She must take the priest’s 
place, sad to say, and teach the same subject daily for a lifetime. 
It can’t be done, at least interestingly and impressively. Since 
she is burdened with an impossible task, she looks around for 
substitutes, all of them with a modicum of value but scarcely 
more. She goes into occupational therapy. The pupil is given 
the pictures of the twelve Apostles, and when he can crayon 
Peter as blue and John as red and Matthew as white, he is sup- 
posed to know all about the Apostles. The pupil is given a 
scissors, and when he can cut out a chasuble, a velum and a 
maniple, he knows all about the Mass. A high school Sister 
was at such a loss to fill out the catechism period that she made 
the pupils memorize the Latin prayers of the Mass. The method 
is not to be condemned altogether, but its value is exaggerated. 

Another substitute might be called the streamlined method or 
the ‘‘Quiz-Kid” program. Here Sister does a wee bit of teaching, 
and then, glad to be done, presents the pupils with a question 
program. To each question they are to answer “Yes or No,”’ 
“True or False,” or by the selection of one from several suggested 
answers they demonstrate their knowledge that St. Joseph was 
not the first Pope and neither was he the founder of the Protestant 
Reformation. Taking the gambler’s law of averages, the pupil 
will be certain of getting fifty percent of them right, and if he 
has just a little intelligence even eighty percent. Again, the 
procedure is not wholly wrong, but we fear its use is limited and 
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its value exaggerated. Or the pupil is given the definition of a 
Sacrament with one word left blank. The I.Q. of that pupil 
is abysmally low who cannot supply the missing word. If the 
non-Catholic asks, ‘““What is confession?” he will not give the 
correct answer with one word to be filled in. Here is an actual 
example of the system. A little girl was mingling with a group 
of grown-ups. A guest asked her a question about some in- 
consequential point, and the retort was: ‘You start it and I’ll 
be able to finish it.’ We exaggerate the value of the procedure. 
And by the way, it does not help the teaching of religion when re- 
ligious acts are made a means to inflict penances upon the unruly; 
to command the unbelieving one to say the Stations, to write 
the Our Father twenty times, to make four visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, is ‘teaching with a vengeance,” and makes religious 
practice even obnoxious. 

Some texts might be called “the casuist type,” and again 
Sister grasps for them as for dear life because they help her to 
take up time. At the end of each chapter, the pupil is given 
a long list of casuistic cases where he must expertly solve the 
guilt in matters of theft, of restitution, of sacrilege, etc., etc. 
If the pupil never becomes a thief, he gets as little out of the 
lesson as the man who takes out an accident policy and never 
gets injured. But, in this school of sin-splitting, the pupil can 
get smart: he can learn how to distinguish between shades of 
sin so that he may kill a man but not quite, steal but not enough 
to make it grave, play with temptation without surrendering 
wholly, curse and still go to Communion, be nasty around the 
house and still not have to go to Confession, come late yet not 
miss Mass. Or the book refers Sister to half a dozen authors for 
the necessary information, making her a kind of researchist. 
At best, such a procedure can provide only a disjointed prepara- 
tion. Sister may not have the theological discernment and 
familiarity to enable her to select wisely, to give her security 
in such a compilation. Sister is not a researchist, and besides 
she must prepare six or seven other subjects and just hasn’t got 
the time. 

Then there is the catechism upon a catechism, piling Ossa 
on Pelion, where the author just adds many hundred questions 
to those already in the text. Many catechists declare there are 
too many questions in the catechism now; others, more con- 
servative, say that the writers never intended them all to be used 
in the classroom. To add four hundred questions to the four 
hundred already there just aggravates the very evil we are try ng 
to overcome—the endless catechism. We've all heard the story 
of the Methodist boy who got so tired of hymn singing that in 
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later years he never again entered a Methodist church, and of the 
Catholic boy who had been forced to learn the catechism by 
heart and later became Enemy Number One in the community. 

To repeat, there is good in all of these occupational efforts 
when used within reason. 


II. More Religion 


This article would deserve only condemnation did it remain 
destructive and offer no constructive suggestions. Its general 
title suggests the solution: teach less catechism and more re- 
ligion. 


Christ’s Way 


Suppose Our Lord walked into sixth grade or even into a 
junior class at high school, and the teacher asked Him to take 
over the religion period. Certainly He would not ask: “Who 
made you? What are the seven Sacraments? Define Extreme 
Unction.”” He would not follow any plan already discussed 
in this article, but I imagine He would tell a story to move the 
listeners to a better life. 

Our Lord never taught catechism, but He did teach religion. 
He never put a thing into catechetical form except the eight 
Beatitudes. He never defined grace, but He told of the sower 
that went out to sow, never defined Baptism but explained its 
effects. You might respond that not enough of the deposit of 
faith was revealed by Him to use a catechetical form, but cer- 
tainly most of it was revealed before the last Apostle died, yet 
no Evangelist wrote a catechism. Did the originators of the 
catechism intend it at any time to be more than a source book? 
There always has to be some formula of doctrine, call it a cate- 
chism or what you will. While the missionaries of the early 
days did not carry a penny catechism in their hands, they had 
to teach the equivalent of it orally, although perhaps not so 
completely. The writer advocates only a better use of the 
catechism we now have, a way like Our Lord’s way. 

What would be His way? He might take one catechetical 
fact at a time, dwell briefly on the dogmatic angle, then go into 
motivations to love the deed if good, to hate it if evil. We 
laboriously explain the five steps of Confession. He would have 
named the five and followed with five examples or motivations. 
Most of our religion talks are as uninteresting as the case of the 
pastor who begins his sermon with, “To-day I will explain the 
following five points.’’ Contrast Our Lord’s way of explaining 
grace with what we hear from the average teacher: 
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Says teacher: Grace comes to us from God. 

Says Christ: The sower went out to sow. 

Says teacher: Grace is given to every one. 

Says Christ: And some fell (here)—and some fell (there). 

Says teacher: You are not forced to use grace. 

Says Christ: And some fell on barren ground and the birds. . . . 

Says teacher: Grace used will bring more grace. 

Says Christ: And some fell on good ground and produced fruit a 
hundred fold. 


Both talked theology, but in the case of Christ it was unnoticeable 
and done with an unction that we cannot equal but should never- 


theless try to imitate. 


The Arrangement of Time 


Since it is impossible to hold the attention of pupils for sixteen 
years or more with a daily explanation of the catechism, variety 
must be introduced. Teach religion daily, but do not depend 
exclusively on the catechism. There is much religion in sacred 
music and in church history; there is more religion in Bible 
history than in all the catechisms in all the world. Then vary 
the program somewhat as follows: 

(1) in the lower grades stick quite closely to the catechism 
on three or perhaps even four mornings a week, because this is 
the first covering that must inform and will certainly interest; 
then teach Bible history on the remaining day or days; 

(2) in the upper grades teach catechism only twice a week, 
Bible history once a week and church history twice. If the 
mus'c teacher comes in for sacred music once a week, let her 
class suffice for religion that morning; even a little of that occupa- 
tional religion can substitute. 

Circumstances of course may vary this program. Such an 
arrangement would obviate monotony and provide a much 
better daily stimulus to good living. A means will be explained 
later in this article which will provide variety without even 
making it necessary to rearrange the time. 


Teach Religion 


By teaching religion is meant teaching and exhorting to a 
good life and love of the Liturgy by any means, whether by 
story, by example, by direct motivation, by sacred music, by 
church and Bible history. It means teaching religion in a 
religious way by one who is religious. It means exhorting to a 
use of the sacramental means that bring the grace to live a good 
life. It means making virtue so interesting that virtue is desired 
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as something noble, useful, pleasant and necessary. It means 
exhorting to prayer to bring faith, which in the final analysis is 
still a gift of God. 

The lower grades must be given a thorough drill in the truths 
and practices enunciated in the catechism, but, even here and 
much more so in the upper grades, part of the period should be 
taken up with an exhortation to virtue and pious practice. It 
is wrong teaching when Sister fills out the whole time with the 
bare answers in the catechism; it is worse when the pastor 
comes in occasionally to give the pupils a theological treatise. 

The catechetical answer is just a starting point for the zealous 
pastor, who from his wealth of experience can give innumerable 
stories and examples that edify, incidents that incite to imitation. 
He can hold their interest with explanations how heinous is sin, 
how beautiful is virtue. His hours in the confessional have 
taught him how horrible it is, how degrading, how ungrateful, 
how disappointing; how it brings unhappiness here and here- 
after. His associations outside have taught him how noble is 
virtue, how elevating, how satisfying, how useful, how necessary; 
how it brings happiness here and hereafter. His meditations 
enable him to give the Bible story of Christ as no one else can; 
he has learned the great drama of religion, has become intimately 
acquainted with the Moving Example to the better life, the 
Living Answer to life’s problems. Then who knows the Liturgy 
as well as he does? 

The priest by training and experience is best fitted for the task, 
but there are pious zealous Sisters who can do it quite well too, 
perhaps even better than the priest in the first grades. We all 
remember this or that grade Sister who by her story and her 
edifying life made us resolve to become saints that very day, and 
we ran to daily Communion and to daily Mass for a long time. 
God bless her, ‘‘the memory thereof is immortal”! When dogma 
or practice has been briefly explained, it’s the heart-to-heart talk 
that counts. 


Writers of Catechetical Texts 


The writers on the teaching of religion are becoming legion, 
and many have made real, worthwhile contributions to this 
perplexing problem. Continuing in their efforts, they will solve 
it in as far as human minds and hearts can solve eternal relations. 

It does, though, take more than a theologian to write a religion 
text for grade or high schools, more than an enthusiast weighted 
with degrees, more than a pedagogue trained in the teaching of 
profane subjects, more than a blueprint artist. High knowledge 
in some other field does not automatically make the possessor 
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capable in this one. There is as much difference between teach- 
ing profane subjects and teaching religion as there is between 
extracting the cube root and preaching a sermon. Am I right when 
Isay that only that person has a right to compose a religion text 
for schools, who can say ““Yes”’ to each of the following qualifica- 
tions? 

(a) Have you made a thorough study of catechetical pedagogy? 
You should be acquainted with the best methods at home and 
abroad. 

(b) Have you actually and regularly taught religion in every 
one of the grades for at least ten years? A short experiment or an 
occasional flourish in the eighth grade is not enough, because there 
are three distinct classes of children in every elementary school. 
A text should, as it were, be composed in the classroom, and not 
in an office. 

(c) Have you had long practical experience in the ministry 
so that you have a psychological grasp of the most secret human 
reactions? Have you heard 50,000 confessions, but principally 
have you heard 10,000 children’s confessions? 

(d) Have you personally tested your own theories? Can you 
go into a third grade and make indulgences so clear that the 
youngsters can explain even the meaning and origin of the days 
of a partial indulgence? 

(e) Have you cried your heart out when you saw your little 
ones going to the devil, then cast yourself before the Blessed 
Sacrament praying that God may show you a better way to teach 
His little ones? 

You can write a catechetical text without the above but you 
cannot write religion. 


The Textbooks 


Teaching religion is no easy task. Perhaps the writer has 
described only the perfect teacher. Then what of the thousands 
of us who will always belong to that average class for whom in- 
spirations, stories, examples, exhortations and motivations will 
not bubble forth like waters from the bursting spring? The an- 
swer is the proper teacher’s manual, a graded one which contains 
everything the child text does plus all the necessary amplifications 
arranged in practical order. 

The child text is indeed of importance, and it makes more 
pleasant study if the composers spread considerable art over the 
pages of their offerings. For children to use just the Baltimore 
catechism is no unpardonable sin. The child text is not of 
major importance, for a child does not teach itself. To make 
that text both the teaching and learning medium, makes the 
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teacher get down to the level of the pupil but never lets her 
get up; a child then teaches a child. The ideal combination is 
a good child text coédrdinated with a good teacher’s manual. 

The burden of teaching is always upon the teacher. ‘To get 
down to the level of the child” is a much abused pedagogical 
axiom, because if she is not always just one step above the child, 
there can be no progress. As the teacher is to the pupil, so is the 
teacher’s manual to the child’s text. As the reservoir is to the 
little fountain that springs from it, so is the manual of greater 
necessity than the child’s text. 

The teacher needs a manual to enlarge the rather skimpy 
training which she received for teaching religion. No, we do not 
intend to offer her the Summa and demand that she become a 
doctor of St. Thomas. Even if she cannot and may not transmit 
all this greater knowledge gained from the manual, she will 
nevertheless be able to teach more confidently and be spared 
those fears and scruples which make her hesitate to amplify 
the bare text. 

Take it any way, catechism is theology, dogmatic, moral 
and ascetic; it is the Liturgy in its broad sense. Since Sister 
has enjoyed no seminary course, she needs a manual to explain 
terms that are difficult, phrases that are comprehensive yet 
expressed all too briefly in the catechism. Father in the pulpit 
thinks that some of the phrases need a fifteen-minute explana- 
tion. Sister will never be a pulpiteer, but she needs a manual 
so that she can amplify on this same phrase perhaps three minutes. 
Father used many books in his seminary days to get his present 
knowledge; then why not give Sister one book, a manual, to 
increase her present knowledge just a little bit? 

And what about the stories and examples that should be given 
by the thousands? That Sister would be a genius who could 
think them up on the spur of the moment; even Father cannot 
always doit. She could not even gather them all after a fifteen- 
minute search through the convent library—and more time she 
has not. A proper manual must supply her with thousands of 
them, placed just where they amplify best. She needs a manual 
to furnish her with the thousand exhortations and motivations 
that only a priest-author can supply out of the riches of his own 
experience with souls and out of the readings by which he trains 
and educates himself for pastoral work. 

The life-giving soul of religious teaching is the motivation; 
when it is not there, you have a corpse. 

This manual must be graded, that is, divided into books or 
booklets fitted to each particular grade. One large volume of 
examples and motivations is not the answer, because we know 
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from experience that ten examples must be read before the proper 
one is found—and Sister has not the time to search and search. 
The best method is the integration method whereby all kindred 
subjects like Bible and church history and all other necessary 
amplifications are integrated into this manual, made one with the 
catechism as they really are one. Perhaps some readers thought 
my proposal to rearrange the time was too radical. Where this 
method of integration is followed, there need be no rearrangement 
of time at all, because the variety suggested by the manual will 
automatically run into catechism on one day, into history on 
the next, and into motivations on another day. If such a manual 
can be produced, by all means let us stick to the traditional 
method of ‘‘catechism every day.”’ Integration is the solution 
to overcome the problem of monotony. 


Prayer 


“Per ipsum et cum ipso et inipso.’’ If every teacher of religion 
would spend but three minutes in prayer before he or she at- 
tempted to teach, there would be such a resurgence of faith and 
practice in the United States as to surpass our fondest dreams. 
It is sad that religion is considered just another subject on a 
parallel with arithmetic and grammar! We scheme and plan, 
forgetting that grace is a greater factor in a good life than books 
and even teachers. Then say the Vent Creator, the Anima 
Christi, before entering the classroom, and you will ask: ‘‘Was 
not our heart burning within us?’ That teacher who says no 
extra prayer before catechism, will always be ‘‘sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” Try the preparatory prayer and notice 
how something gets into your voice that thrills, how apt and 
moving stories come to your mind, how you are transformed 
into an apostle who yearns to help, to raise, to save. Even if 
the thrill is not there, the grace of God is. And the children 
will take home a little bit of knowledge but a great deal of resolu- 
tion. That’s teaching religion. 


Example 


The old Roman proverb had it: “If you wish me to weep, 
you must weep first.” If we wish the pupils to lead better lives 
by reason of our teaching, we must convince them by our own 
better lives that we believe our own teaching. Sister somehow is 
taken for granted, as a machine that works in a holy groove without 
effort and difficulty. The picture is not very impressive, and if she 
slips out of the groove by little bursts of temper, by unfairness, 
by evident preference for some pupil, the picture is destroyed 
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altogether and her teaching of religion suffers terribly. She must 
by extra goodness prove that she is herself moved by what she 
teaches. It is not for me to point out particular faults in brother- 
priests, because I have too many of my own; but I may say 
that all of us must manifest our convictions before we can produce 
conviction in others. A venerable old priest used to say: “If 
you can’t be pious, then for the sake of the people be a hypocrite.” 
It counts more than words when the pupils see Father frequently 
making the Stations, making his meditation in church before 
all the people, his thanksgiving in the sanctuary, going into the 
church for a visit when he steps off the bus, praying in public 
before an evening sermon, saying his rosary or breviary while 
walking up and down in front of his house. No, we priests do 
not have to be hypocrites; we do most of these things anyway; 
we just forget what good we can do by making our devotions 
public. That is good example which prepares the pupils to listen 
eagerly to our religion talks. Then it is easy to teach religion. 

You might finally protest: “But how can I practise a method 
that was Christ’s? I am only a weak Sister, a human priest.”’ 

True, and that is why prayer and good example are necessary, 
that you may become a great priest, a great Sister. And do 
we realize that there are Sacraments, divine institutions to supple- 
ment our poor humanness and make us almost divine—Sacra- 
ments too for the pupils to make them receptacles almost per- 
fect? The combination is unbeatable, but we must combine. 

Wouldn’t you, O priest, be happy if two hundred people would 
come to church every day to listen toa sermon? You know you 
could then reform the parish in short order. Well, right next 
door, in your school, is a daily ready-made congregation more 
tractable than any you could summon from the parish. Multiply 
this situation by the ten thousand high schools and grade schools 
in the United States and you get a faint idea of possibilities 
unlimited. We talk of nations with vast untapped resources. 
Here in the school is the gold mine whose surface has only been 
scratched. We have not yet begun to teach catechism—or 
(shall I say?) religion. 











How Did the Pharisee Pray? 
By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


‘The Pharisee standing, prayed thus with himself ...’’ (Luke, xviii. 11). 


I 


Perhaps the usually very warm weather of August will not 
tempt the preacher to indulge in much argumentation in this 
matter from either the pulpit or the platform of the altar. Mean- 
while, as a paper on this subject in the REview has already indi- 
cated,' the variant English renderings are both many and some- 
what perplexing. The renderings which have come under my 
own notice are nine in number. It would seem that the Phari- 
see prayed: (1) with himself; (2) to himself; (3) unto himself; 
(4) put himself with himself: (5) within himself; (6) about him- 
self; (7) by himself; (8) apart; (9) put himself by himself. 

The careworn preacher will try to decide for himself whether 
the Pharisee prayed aloud or silently. A somewhat haphazard— 
and certainly a very restricted, albeit a wholly impartial—survey 
of Catholic sermon literature in this homiletic field as illustrated 
in English publications, appeared to the present writer to indicate 
a predominant view that the Pharisee prayed aloud in the temple. 
Some of the writers who favored this view also declared that the 
Publican also prayed aloud—a view of the matter that illustrated 
still more broadly the chasm lying between the self-satisfied Phari- 
see and the self-accusing publican. 

The apparently general view expressed by Catholic preachers 
and commentators is not, I think, shared by Anglican preachers, 
or by others who base their sermons on the text of St. Luke as it is 
rendered into English in the Authorized Version and in the Revised 
Version issued by Anglican publishers. It so happens that our 
Challoner’s Version is word-for-word the same as that in the 
A.V. and the R.V., namely, as given above in the text for the 
present paper. The expression ‘‘with himself’’ seems to indicate 
to our separated English-speaking brethren that the prayer of 
the Pharisee was a silent one. 

The present paper, nevertheless, will try to place the question 
at issue in such a light as to enable priests who favor the opposite 
view to allege some reason for their homiletic procedure, or 


1 Cfr. the Review of August, 1942. 
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(mayhap on second thought) to relinquish their view, lest some 
well-informed hearer of their preaching should openly question 
their declarations in the pulpit. 

Probably the clearest expression of the Anglican view that I 
have come upon in my reading is the one declared in Ashley’s 
“A Promptuary for Preachers’ (London, 1895). Sermon 512 
is devoted to the Publican. Its second point not only clearly de- 
clares that the Publican prayed aloud, but with equal prominence 
contrasts the prayer of the Publican with that of the Pharisee: 


“II. He prayed aloud.—Silent prayer is not to be condemned, 
save when it cloaks pride, and lacks both reverence and devotion. 
People pray in their hats on entering church as if ashamed of the act. 
The Pharisee prayed ‘with himself,’ just as the unjust steward, ‘said 
within himself’ (Luke, xvi. 3).” 


Ashley thus compares the prayer of the Pharisee (‘‘with him- 
self’’) to the cogitations of the unjust steward (‘‘said within him- 
self’’)—and this means that the Pharisee prayed silently. Inas- 
much as St. Luke’s Gospel does not add ‘‘with himself’’ to the 
prayer of the Publican, Ashley seems to discover an implicit idea 
in the parable that the Publican openly avowed his sinfulness, 
that he, in contrast with the Pharisee, prayed aloud. 

While Anglicans use the same phrase, “with himself,’”’ as we 
find in our Challoner’s Version, I have not found in the three 
authorities I have consulted any such direct meaning attached 
to the ‘‘with himself’’ as Ashley gives. For instance, Trench and 
Lang dealt largely with the parable, but pass over the “with 
himself’’ as apparently self-explanatory. Farrar, in his commen- 
tary, has this: 


“Stood and prayed with himself. Standing was the ordinary Jew- 
ish attitude of prayer (1 K. viii. 22; Mk. xi. 25), but the word statheis 
(which is not used of the Tax-gatherer) seems to imply that he stood 
by himself to avoid the contaminating contact of the ‘people of the 
earth,’ and posed himself in a conspicuous attitude (Matt. vi. 5), 
as well as ‘prayed with himself,’ as the words are perhaps rightly 
rendered. He was ‘a separatist in spirit asin name,’ Trench. (Phari- 
see from pharash, ‘to separate.’)” 


His only comment on “with himself’’ is that the curious words 
“are perhaps rightly rendered.”’ I am thus thrown back on the 
clear idea conveyed by Ashley. But now let us go to fresh woods 
and pastures new. 
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II 

In my previous paper I quoted Father Arthur Devine, C.P., as 
declaring, in his “‘Pentecost Preaching’ (London, 1908), that 
“The Pharisee prayed to himself,”’ and explaining: “The praying 
to himself means that he did not dare to utter aloud his thoughts, 
but Our Saviour put his thoughts into words for us.”” The “‘with 
himself”’ is thus changed into ‘‘to himself.’’ This implies silent 
prayer. 

This view of Father Devine seems to be endorsed by another 
writer but in a different form—a form like the ‘‘within himself,’’ 
to which Ashley directed our attention in the case of the unjust 
steward (who “‘said within himself’’). 

The second verse begins as follows: ‘“The Pharisee, standing, 
prayed thus with himself.’’ What is meant by ‘‘with himself’’? 
How can a person pray ‘‘with’”’ himself? Accordingly, we come 
upon various opinions of exegetical commentators: 

(1) The expression “with himself” is found in our Challoner’s 
revision of the Douai text, and also in the King James (or “‘Author- 
ised Version’’), and also in its Revised Version (made by a com- 
mittee of Protestant Biblical scholars in England and America). 
What, then, does the expression “‘with himself’’ mean? Does it 
mean that the Pharisee prayed in silence? 

(2) In my previous paper a fairly satisfactory number of well- 
known Catholic homilists indicated what appears to have been 
a remarkable agreement of view concerning the Pharisee’s 
“prayer.” Thus, we found that Goffine-Pilz’s ‘‘Explanation of 
the Epistles and Gospels’? (New York City, 1880, p. 437) em- 
ployed the very strong expression describing the Pharisee’s prayer 
as “‘no prayer, but boasting and ostentation.’’ Both words indi- 
cate audible remarks made by the Pharisee. 

Similarly, we find (as illustrated in my previous paper) that 
Ross, in his ‘Five Minute Sermons’ (St. Louis, 1934, p. 115), 
considered the Pharisee a ‘‘self-satisfied’’ man ‘‘who is continually 
praising himself’ and who “‘not only bores others, but also arouses 
active antagonism.”’ 

In his ‘Parish Sermons’ (New York, 1913, p. 309), Father 
Elliott was somewhat milder in his expression of distaste for the 
Pharisee’s self-praise, but withal notes that the prayer of the 
Pharisee ‘‘was that of a righteous man, indeed, but he was self- 
righteous. ...’”’ He curiously adds: ‘If we boast of virtues, 
we become like a merchant who publishes his liabilities to the 
world” (the italicizing of ‘‘liabilities’’ is my own pleasant com- 
ment on Father Elliott’s happy phrasing). 

Other similarly adverse criticisms of the Pharisee’s ‘‘prayer”’ 
quoted need not be repeated here. 
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III 


Our Vulgate text reads: ‘‘Phariszeus stans, hec apud se orabat.”’ 
What is meant by apud se? The question may not be an easy one 
to answer. For instance, I happen to possess a copy of the 
Rationale Evangelizantium R. D. Jacobi Marchantii, a professor 
of theology, the third edition published at Cologne in 1651. The 
author spends seven hundred words of comment on the words, 
“Phariszeus stans apud se hec orabat,’’? but says nothing concern- 
ing the apud se. I also possess Fr. Thomas Stapleton’s Promptu- 
arium Morale super Evangelia Dominicalia published at Antwerp 
in 1593. He devotes some 9600 words to the moral aspects of the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, but does not touch 
upon the apud se. 

Our Challoner translates apud se by with himself. So did the 
King James (or Authorised) Version. So did the committee of 
Biblical scholars in England and America who issued their Re- 
vised Version. This R.V. gives a list of readings preferred by the 
American Committee. In St. Luke’s Gospel 34 such readings 
are given, but not one of these concerns the “‘with himself” render- 
ing. One member of the English ““Company”’ that labored for ten 
and one-half years, was no doubt Canon Farrar, who in 1880 
(one year before the publication of the R.V.) issued his Com- 
mentary on St. Luke. It is, therefore, of some interest to note 
that when treating of the “with himself’’ he should comment: 
“as the words are perhaps rightly rendered.”’ I have italicized 
the word “‘perhaps.”’ 

The word ‘“‘perhaps” suggests a doubt. Archbishop MacEvilly 
merely commented: ‘‘‘With himself,’ is understood by some, 
thus: he prayed with himself, since he did not pray to God, who 
neither heard nor approved his address; others thus: he prayed 
with himself, because it was not inspired by God, but proceeded 
from himself; others, because it was an act of self-complacency, 
in every respect selfish.’’ None of these explanations would 
necessarily suggest that the Pharisee prayed only mentally and 
not audibly. But MacEvilly nowhere suggested that he prayed 
audibly, but indirectly seems to have hinted that the prayer was 
purely mental. While Dr. C. J. Ryan, in his large work, ‘“The 
Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals” (Dublin, 1918), did not 
directly comment on ‘‘with himself,’ he nevertheless, in the sec- 
tion of ‘‘Moral Reflections,’’ clearly intimated that the Pharisee 
prayed aloud: ‘In the first place, by the prominent position he 


2 The Latin text is thus printed (or misprinted). In thus placing the apud se im- 
mediately after stans instead of after hec, we have a possibly unconscious defense of 
the interpretation of Edersheim. Could the present arrangement of the words 
(namely, stans, hec apud se orabat) be an ancient copyist’s error? 
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took up during his prayer no less than by the words he used, the 
Pharisee sought to attract the esteem of men while he pretended 
to give honor to God.”” He could not “‘attract the esteem of men 
by the words he used” if he prayed only mentally. 


The few illustrations quoted in this paper from various Catholic 
sermons assume that the Pharisee prayed aloud. A notable ex- 
ception to this categorization is found in the view of Father De- 
vine, C.P., who renders the apud se as ‘‘to himself,” instead of 
‘“‘with himself.’’ He translates thus: “The Pharisee standing 
prayed to himself.’’ And he comments: ‘“‘The praying to himself 
means that he did not dare to utter aloud his thoughts... .”’ 
The italics in this comment are mine. This would imply either 
that the apud of the Latin is an incorrect rendering of the Greek, or 
that the English rendering of the apud is inexact. 

Preachers, in general, appear to think that the expression 
“‘with himself’? does not signify a silent prayer. Similarly, al- 
though ‘‘with himself’ is not added by Our Lord to the prayer 
of the Publican, preachers appear to assume that the Publican 
prayed aloud when asking God to be merciful to him, a sinner. 
Thus, Father Farmer wrote of the Publican: ‘He openly ac- 
knowledges his guilt and asks God’s pardon for it.”” St. Alphon- 
sus wrote: ‘‘But the publican, filled with sentiments of humility, 
cried out: ‘O God, be merciful to me, a sinner’”’ (‘‘Sermons,”’ 
Liguori-Callan, p. 292). 

In the English translation of his work on the Parables, Fr. 
Fonck disagrees with the interpretation of Goebel and Edersheim, 
which he simplifies in the words: ‘“The Pharisee stood apart, and 
prayed in this way.” He explains that the combination of the 
two ideas (“‘standing”’ and ‘‘with himself’’) cannot be exemplified 
elsewhere in New Testament Greek; and he adds: ‘“The combina- 
tion, on the other hand, with proseucheto, in the sense of apud se 
(Vulgate) or intra se (Itala), not ‘to himself’ or ‘with reference 
to himself,’ is in harmony with usage and the sense, but it is un- 
necessary to emphasize it especially.”’* I understand Fonck to 
imply that the Pharisee prayed silently, although I do not find 
this directly declared. He nevertheless takes the trouble to decry 


3 The reference to the Jtala leads me to quote Dr. Steinmueller: ‘In the Preface 
of his Gospel revision to Pope Damasus, St. Jerome rather sharply outlines the 
faults of the Vetus Latina—‘the text was either badly rendered by stupid translators, 
or awkwardly changed by meddlesome but incompetent revisers, or either interpolated 
or twisted by sleepy copyists’’”’ (HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, July, 1936, p. 
1040). Perhaps the commentators who favor the idea of silent prayer by the Pharisee 
caught their suggestion from the intra se of the Vetus Latina, the so-called Itala in one 
of its forms? The Vulgate makes a sharp distinction between intra and apud, and 
thus appears to intimate that a se (whatever it may mean) does not mean the 
same thing as intra se, and therefore does not mean that the Pharisee prayed ‘‘within 
himself,” that is, prayed silently. 
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the ‘‘to himself’’ of some commentators, as well as the ‘‘with ref- 
erence to himself’’ of Schanz and others. 

Father Maas, in his ‘‘Life of Christ’? (St. Louis, p. 354), re- 
marks on ‘‘Prayed thus with himself’: ‘Probably he did not pray 
aloud, but inalowtone.”” Bishop Le Camus, however, comments 
in his ‘‘Life of Christ’’: ‘“‘The Pharisee lifts up his head, his 
voice, his hands perhaps, like a statue in ecstasy for the admira- 
tion of all” (II, p. 444). I have italicized ‘‘lifts up his. . . voice.” 
Archbishop MacEvilly does not commit himself on the matter of 
praying aloud or silently. 

We have thus a series of rather confusing interpretations. But 
while the scholars in Scripture and the Protestant preachers ap- 
pear to be predominantly in favor of a silent prayer of the Phari- 
see, Catholic preachers meanwhile seem to trouble themselves 
either slightly or not at all with the question. They appear to 
think that both the Pharisee and the Publican prayed aloud—the 
Pharisee through pride, the Publican through penitence. They 
thus achieve a sort of dramatization of the picture already 
painted by Our Saviour, and probably will interest their hearers 
more thoroughly by a striking picturization as well as dramatiza- 
tion. 

A question may, I think, fairly arise here. Is the phrase apud se 
in the Vulgate, or its English rendering into ‘‘with himself,” of 
such obvious import as to exclude the ordinary view of Catholic 
preachers? Let us see. 

The view expressed by Father Devine, that the Pharisee prayed 
silently, seems to be endorsed by another writer but in quite dif- 
ferent language. Fr. Devine used the expression ‘‘to himself.” 
This other writer translates the apud se of the Vulgate as ‘‘within 
himself.’’ We thus have the ‘‘with himself’’ (of Challoner and of 
the Authorised and the Revised Version of the English Protes- 
tants) replaced by ‘‘within himself.” 

This rendering of apud se I found in the “Journal of Religious 
Instruction” for June, 1936, page 800: ‘‘The Pharisee standing, 
prayed thus within himself.”” This article is the third installment 
of a series entitled “How Jesus Taught.” An Editorial Note 
says: ‘“The author of How Jesus Taught was one of the leading 
Scripturists in Holland and personally asked Father Rybrook to 
translate his pamphlet into English.” 

The expression, ‘‘within himself,’’ can mean only one thing, 
viz., silently. One very clear intimation of this fact is found in the 
Gospel for the Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost: “‘And 
behold, a woman who was troubled with an issue of blood twelve 
years, came behind him, and touched the hem of his garment. 
For she said within herself [Vulgate, imira se; not apud se, as in 
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the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican]: ‘If I shall touch 
only his garment, I shall be healed.’ ”’ 

Commentators make it clear why the woman dared not say 
anything openly. For instance, Dr. Cornelius J. Ryan writes: 
“She did not come before him and address him, as did the ruler, 
but she approached him from behind, and secretly. Shame and 
fear forbade any other course. Laboring under an ailment which, 
according to the law (Lev., xv. 25-28), excluded from intercourse 
with others . . . she feared lest she should be repelled by the 
people as one who, by her presence, had defiled the whole multi- 
tude’’ (‘‘Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals,”’ Vol. II, p. 399). 

Keeping in mind these two renderings (the “‘to himself’ of 
Father Devine and the ‘‘within himself’ of the English transla- 
tion of the pamphlet written by a celebrated Scripturist of Hol- 
land), we may now consider the apud se directly. 


IV 


The question suggests itself: ““‘Does apud se mean silently?”’ 
Callan interprets thus: ‘“The Pharisee is said to have prayed ‘with 
himself,’ because his prayer proceeded from himself and not from 
the grace of God, because it was an act of self-praise and had not 
God’s approval.”” There is no intimation here that the prayer of 
the Pharisee was a silent one. This will be comforting to the 
Catholic preachers whom I have cited as implying that the prayer 
was clearly audible. 

Similarly, MacEvilly does not intimate that apud se means 
silent prayer: ‘‘ ‘With himself,’ is understood by some, thus: he 
prayed with himself, since he did not pray to God, who neither 
heard nor approved of his address; others thus: he prayed with 
himself, because it was not inspired by God, but proceeded from 
himself; others, because it was an act of self-complacency in every 
respect selfish.” 

















Now Come the Delinquency Experts 
By Barry J. WocaNn, M.A., JourN.D. 


With the growing wave of juvenile delinquency and all the 
attendant concern, real or assumed, being expressed over it, 
we can be sure that it is going to be a matter of much interest 
for some time to come. It is a definite and serious problem, 
but what is more important: who has the answer to solve it? 

There is not a city or a town or village in the country that is 
not conscious of something serious affecting the lives of our young 
people and children of both sexes. Every community is attempt- 
ing to find remedial ways to combat the situation. The public 
is waking up to the fact that something has been wrong for a iong 
time, and the public is very much surprised. The only unit of 
our national life that is not surprised is the Catholic Church. In 
season and out of season for these many decades past the Church 
has been a voice crying in the wilderness, warning the nation 
that all these things were certain to come to pass if the American 
people did not awaken to the inevitable conclusion that you can- 
not with impunity wink at the sanctity of the home, divorce re- 
ligious training from the home and the school, and reject respect 
for authority. The Church is not surprised that the present 
condition of delinquency is becoming a national problem; and the 
Church is the only organization that has the answers to solve 
it. 

But now come the delinquency “‘experts’”’ with their remedies. 
The writer has attended innumerable meetings called by civic 
officials, citizens’ groups, city councils, welfare organizations, 
service clubs, and kindred interested parties. They all follow 
the same pattern. The “experts” are there en masse. It is all 
very interesting, and would indeed be humorous if it were not for 
the seriousness of the situation. The usual remedies offered 
are as shallow and vague as the moral philosophy which guides 
the life of the average American when he begins to think about 
the regulation of the morals of himself and his neighbor. The 
solutions they offer revolve around recreation. They are of the 
majority opinion that recreation will solve a moral problem. 
Their theory is that, if we keep our youngsters busy playing and 
having a good time, the delinquency difficulties will disappear, 
or at least decrease. The experts talk about a new kind of 
worship also—the worship of athletic heroes. They are of a 
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mind that, if we can get our youngsters striving to emulate the 
headliners of the sports page, the youngsters will soon come to see 
that in order to attain proficiency they must forego the evils of 
smoking, drinking, late hours, etc. About the only positive legis- 
lation that has come out of all these meetings is the enactment of 
curfew laws to keep boys and girls off the streets after certain 
evening hours. The only causes for juvenile delinquency they 
have ventured to discuss revolve around the accepted fact that 
the war hysteria is responsible for much of the unrest among 
our young, and secondly, the fact that so many of the mothers, 
as well as fathers, are employed in war industry and the children 
are thus left without supervision. It all boils down to this 
simple formula that the community must entertain the children 
while both parents are working to win the war. 


Promotion of Morality by Public Expenditures 


Candidly, to the writer it seems that the individuals who have 
interested themselves in the current craze to do something in 
alleviating the problem look upon it in the light that the time 
is ripe to do a lot of lush spending of public money. It is true 
that there are many who are sincere, but surely a little reasonable 
and straight thinking will prove they are confused as to just what 
the real causes are. 

Public money and the spending of it have never solved a 
moral problem. We cannot hire recreational, directional talent 
at so much per annum, give it a budget to spend, and then feel 
any sense of complacency and competency at having solved a 
serious situation. If we do pursue this course, then we shall 
soon be receiving official reports on how many “hours of play 
have been accomplished, the number of playgrounds built, the 
amount of equipment provided,” and so on to the statistical con- 
clusion that the budget must be increased for the next year. 

Aside from the few sincere citizens who will always be on hand 
when anything concerning the public weal is concerned, who are 
the others that have assembled around the honey-pot of the 
recreational funds being set up all over the country by various 
cities, towns and communities? They are the ubiquitous social 
workers, publicity seekers, wishful thinkers, the professional 
doers-of-good, and job hunters. 

In all of the meetings and discussions the writer has attended 
there have been none of the latter class who are willing to discuss 
the real reasons why we find ourselves in the present muddle of 
delinquency. While they blithely spend the public money, we 
are to close our eyes to the patent fact that the present muddle 
is the long-foreseen natural consequence of the Protestant phil- 
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osophy of the rejection of authority, the public violation of both 
the divine revealed and natural laws—the natural consequence 
of unmoral living, infidelity, divorce, public graft, and “‘pro- 
gressive’’ living. 

There is a real danger that many of us, especially of our laity, 
feeling that we should do our part for the public good, may be 
swept along by the current trends, not realizing that much of 
our effort and time and talent will be sacrificed uselessly in a 
program that is shallow, transitory, and for the most part un- 
availing. 

Delinquency and Religion 


Let us take a look at the delinquents and diagnose their malady 
before we rush headlong into the concoction of a hit-or-miss 
antidote. The writer has spent almost a decade dealing with the 
probation cases of a city of a quarter million population, and for 
the past several years has been Catholic Chaplain for the Colorado 
Industrial School for Boys, and the Colorado Industrial School 
for Girls, as well as Chaplain at the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Littleton, Col. Over the years he has attended meetings 
and conferences dealing with delinquency and penal problems 
from one end of the country to the other. The men who deal with 
these problems day by day through the years are sincere and 
competent and concerned. They have written many splendid 
books and treatises on the problem and its causes. Yet, none 
of them feel they are “‘experts.’’ One’s regard for the leaders of 
this field grows year by year as one associates with and listens to 
them. There are some definite conclusions that arise only from 
experience—foremost of which is that the lack of a good home, 
with its attendant influences, is the cause of almost all delinquency 
and crime. 

In the thousands of cases that the writer has dealt with, one 
salient fact has been established. Only two per cent of all de- 
linqguents and criminals come from practical Catholic homes 
where the father and mother go to the Sacraments with reasonable 
regularity. A second fact which grows more striking through 
the years is that less than two per cent of the individuals we have 
dealt with attended a parochial school for more than one year. 

It is obvious that the real causes of delinquency are the lack of 
a good home with a religious background and the lack of religious 
influence during the educational years. These two facts present 
a tremendous challenge, but the Church is the only organization 
that seems to realize this, or that insists that something must be 
done about it. 

The idea that recreation or secular education is a panacea is a 
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fallacy. There are more good athletes in prison (per capita popu- 
lation) than outside. The recreational program is one of the big 
items in prison life, and the ‘‘heroes” of the institution are the 
members of the “varsity” squads. It has been the writer’s ex- 
perience that the prison teams are superior in all sports to the 
outside athletic teams that are allowed into the institution for 
occasional games. A goodly proportion of the inmates have 
been actively interested in various sports before their incarcera- 
tion. Likewise, in the field of dramatics these men seem to excel 
both in appreciation and ability. The theory has been exploded 
that there is any real connection between illiteracy and crime. 
Only the type of crime varies with the degree of literacy. 


Is Our Social Program Over-Organized? 


It would be well to take a fresh look at what the real mind of 
the Churchis. The family is the unit of society, and every energy 
must be exerted, under divine grace and teaching, to preserve 
and strengthen it. It is the work of both clergy and laity to pro- 
tect and foster the sanctity of family life and all the virtues which 
fountain from it. In a sense, our parish life sometimes tends 
unwittingly to weaken it. One observation might be that in 
attempting to create counter-attractions to the many distractions 
of secular life we may have over-organized. Doesn’t it seem 
true that if every Catholic father and mother, together with 
their children, were active in all the parish societies we have 
organized (including the multiple societies for both men and 
women, and organizations for boys and girls, with all their meet- 
ings and activities), there would not be one night in the week 
when the whole family would be at home together? We need 
to do real social work in our parishes. We need to get back to 
the old system, laborious as it is, of visiting all our people in their 
homes. In hundreds of cases involving delinquency that the 
writer has handled, inquiry has shown that the parish priest has 
never visited these homes, except on a sick call. Never was there 
a visit to inquire why the parents did not go to church, or if the 
children were instructed. It is definitely a work of house-to- 
house visiting and of knowing our people and their problems and 
weaknesses. The good business man knows the weak spots in 
his organization, and these are the places which he doubles his 
energy to improve. It is a common observation that the Prot- 
estant churches are failing because they have lost contact with 
their people. We shall soon be in the same position (with the 
exception of what contact comes through the administration of 
the Sacraments), if we continue to run our parishes on the or- 
ganizational plan of meetings, letters, mimeographs, bulletins, add- 
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ing machines, and annual reports. It would be effective, indeed, 
if we could release more of our Sisters for home visitation and 
social service within our parishes. 

While the delinquency experts gather momentum and start 
propounding their theories, we must intensify our efforts to 
strengthen the family life in our own parishes. There is more 
good counsel and more answers to the cure of the problems of 
youth in one book on pastoral theology than in the reams of 
bulletins compiled by delinquency experts. Perhaps some time 
when they have run short of statistics, the “‘experts’’ may pause 
to inquire why only two per cent of children involved in delin- 
quency come from practical Catholic homes. 








The Transfiguration (August 6) 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


I 


Strange as it may sound, it is nevertheless true to say that the 
institution of more than one feast of the Church is due, not so 
much to the devotion of the faithful, as to their lack of under- 
standing or appreciation of the Liturgy. The major solemnities 
of the year, such as Easter, Pentecost and so forth, are obviously 
the fruit of the natural instinct which prompts us to observe with 
becoming thoughtfulness and gratitude those events in the divine 
economy on which hinges the whole of our salvation. These 
events are duly honored in the Liturgy, yet not so exclusively as 
that what may be called, by comparison, the less striking phases 
of Christ’s life, do not receive their meed of attention. Anyone 
who reads his Office and Mass with care knows that the Liturgy 
is most marvellously comprehensive. Nothing of interest or im- 
portance is forgotten or overlooked. The liturgical seasons by 
themselves, with the long-established feasts that stand out as 
Sirius, Jupiter or Mars stands out against the sparkling back- 
ground of the midnight sky, sufficiently recall to mind all that 
God has done for mankind, both in the Old and the New Dis- 
pensation. There are very few, if any, facts of the supernatural 
order to which no distinctive reference is made in the course of the 
Offices of the year. 

Unfortunately, for not a few centuries, the spiritual life of many 
has become divorced from the liturgical life. Methods of spiritu- 
ality and schools of prayer have been devised which have no vital 
link with the Church’s spiritual life as shown forth in Missal and 
Breviary. Experience likewise proves that even those who say 
the Office are often content with little more than a seemly perusal 
of the daily task. This does not allow much chance for the 
beauty, fragrance and depth of meaning of the sacred texts so to 
penetrate the soul as to affect it very profoundly. 

For this and, of course, other and better reasons, feasts have 
been multiplied so that the mass of the faithful, who from sheer 
force of circumstances would not otherwise be reminded of them, 
may have the salient features of Our Lord’s life and work vividly 
put before them. Hence, feast days are very precious opportun- 
ities in the Church’s life. 

This applies very much to the Feast of the Transfiguration of 
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Our Lord. Those whose spiritual life is lived in relation to the 
Liturgy and who allow themselves to be, as it were, gently borne 
along on the stream of the Church’s life, know well that the glo- 
rious mystery of Christ’s Transfiguration receives due acknowl- 
edgment on Ember Saturday in Lent as well as on the Second 
Sunday of Lent. The Gospel of the Saturday and the Sunday is 
the same, simply because the Mass now said on Saturday morn- 
ing is an anticipation, like the Mass of Holy Saturday. The 
Epistle of the Second Lenten Sunday, in which St. Paul speaks 
of the position of the clergy, is now the only trace of the solemn 
ordination of sacred ministers which took place in the night, or 
in the early hours, of the morning of that Sunday. The Gospel 
relates the incident of the Transfiguration. This Gospel provided 
the early Fathers with the theme of their homily. None has 
spoken more often of this mystery, and with greater magnificence 
of language, than Leo the Great. That great Pope was raised 
in the middle of the fifth century to be in a peculiar manner the 
doctor of the mystery of the Incarnation. No one has ever sur- 
passed him, few if any have equalled him, in the nobility and 
accuracy of language with which he describes both the majesty 
of the Divine Word and the lowliness of the human nature, the 
union of which constitutes that adorable personality which not 
only dominates human history but which is the object of the 
unending worship and love of Angels and Saints. 

The Transfiguration is a seeming exception to the modus 
vivendi, so to speak, which had been laid before the Son of God and 
to which He had agreed: “... having joy set before Him, He 
endured the cross, despising the shame’’ (Heb., xii. 2). Here we 
are permitted to overhear, as it were, an echo of the divine council 
chamber. Alternative plans were submitted to the Eternal 
Word: He might save the world without cost to Himself by 
appearing in the glory and the bliss that are His birthright, or 
He might set all this aside in order to redeem mankind at a terrific 
cost to Himself. He made the latter choice. Resolutely He 
brushed aside the alternative of joy or glory, and chose the 
cross and all that the cross implies, paying no heed to the shame 
and pain of such a choice. In pursuance of such a plan once 
agreed upon, there was withheld from the Man Jesus all outward 
splendor and greatness. Though His all-holy soul was plunged 
in the bliss of the beatific vision, this vision produced none of 
the effects or reactions which theologians say are inseparable 
from its enjoyment. The beatific vision is an experience, a 
tasting, a possession of Good itself. How could one suffer pain 
who experienced and possessed Goodness itself? 

Omnipotence prevented the interior splendor of His godhead 
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from shining through the mortal frame of Christ, for He came 
to draw us to Himself by the charm of His meekness and lowli- 
ness, not to dazzle or overwhelm by His greatness. He wishes 
to be the object of faith. We must believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God. Whocould have refused to believe in Him had He shown 
Himself to the world as He really was? But then the homage 
of our faith would have lacked its value as a free act. 

But once at least, for a few fleeting moments, in the presence 
of three men who shortly after were to see Him writhing in agony 
in a garden outside the walls of Jerusalem, Jesus would give 
the world an inkling of the brightness and the glory that 
play round His person now that He has entered into His 
kingdom. 

Mount Thabor is a lofty, lonely mountain rising to some 1900 
feet above sea level. It stands almost completely isolated from 
the surrounding plain like a majestic altar of God, a worthy plat- 
form for the wonderful scene there enacted. From this lofty 
summit the eye sweeps the Plainof Esdrelon. To the east is the 
sapphire Lake of Galilee and farther to north-east snow-capped 
Hermon raises his hoary head into the intensely blue sky. To 
the west are seen Carmel and the great Western Sea, and a little 
nearer the white houses of Nazareth. At our feet lie Endor and 
Naim, whilst the barren heights of Mount Gelboe bound the 
horizon on the south. A glorious church commemorates the 
mystery. My readers will be interested when I tell them that 
the exquisitely beautiful church was erected with money con- 
tributed by the generosity of American Catholics. The church 
is a worthy monument of the glorious episode in Christ’s life as 
well as of the faith of Northern America’s Catholics. 

Hither, then, Our Lord came, having journeyed on foot at a 
time of the year—March or April— when the heat is already 
considerable. The mountain, in Christ’s time, was lonely and 
abandoned; it was only later that Josephus established a fortified 
camp on its summit. Our Lord and His companions must have 
been weary from the laborious ascent. It took the present 
writer a full hour to make the ascent from the south, through the 
bush that grows on this, the steepest side of the mountain. There 
was no road—just a rude track: even the zig-zag road made 
when the new church was built is a very primitive affair and 
impracticable after a heavy downpour. Yet, Jesus betook 
Himself at once to prayer. Exhausted by the heat and the 
fatigue of the climb the Apostles slept. Presently they were 
awakened, much as a man is roused from sleep when a strong 
light is brought into the room: They looked up. What a trans- 
formation in the appearance of their Master! ‘His face did 
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shine as the sun and His garments became white as snow’’ (Matt., 
xvii. 2). “His garments,” says Mark, “became shining and 
exceeding white as snow, so as no fuller upon earth can make 
white’’ (ix. 2). This homely detail is interesting; it proves the 
absolute historicity of the incident—only an eye-witness would 
speak thus. Now, Mark’s Gospel is but a summary of Peter’s 
preaching in Rome, written at the request of people who were 
anxious to have a permanent record of the teaching of the Prince 
of Apostles. Thus, to read Mark is, in a way, to hear Peter. 

In presence of so strange a scene Peter was dumbfounded. He 
talked vaguely about putting up three booths of branches for 
Jesus and the two personages of another world whom they be- 
held in conversation with their Master. ‘‘He did not know what 
he was saying,” records Matthew. But presently a bright cloud 
enveloped Jesus, and a great fear came upon the three Apostles 
for they now realized that this was not a light cloud of the evening, 
but a token of the presence of God who had been in the cloud that 
led Israel through the desert—in the cloud that filled the temple 
on the day when Solomon dedicated it to the Lord, so much so 
that the priests were unable to fulfill their ministry. And a 
voice came out of the cloud, the same as that which had been 
heard in the valley of Jordan three years earlier: ‘This is My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him!” (Matt., 
xvii. 5). 

The incident, as well it might, made an enormous impression 
upon the three. Years later Peter and John have still most vivid 
recollections of the unforgetable scene. ‘“We saw His glory,” 
John writes, ‘‘the glory as it were of the only-begotten of the 
Father” (John, i. 14); and in his old age and within sight of the 
end Peter writes from Rome how he and his two companions 


“‘were witnesses of His greatness , . . . this voice coming down to 
Him from the excellent glory , . . . and this voice we heard from 
heaven when we were with Him in the holy Mount’’ (II Pet., 
i. 16 sqq.). 


St. Leo the Great tells us that in the person of the three disciples 
the whole Church witnessed what they beheld and heard what 
their ears perceived. The whole episode had for its supreme pur- 
pose the manifestation of Christ’s hidden but real greatness 
and a consequent strengthening of our faith in His divinity: 
“Hear ye Him!’ It is likewise a token of the glory to come when 
we, too, shall be finally transformed and indeed transfigured into 
the likeness of the Son of God, in the day of Christ’s second com- 
ing, for ‘“we know that when He shall appear we shall be like to 
Him, because we shall see Him as He is’’ (I John, iii. 2). 
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II 


The mystery of the Transfiguration is infinitely attractive. 
Coming as it did but a short time before the Passion, this momen- 
tary glorification of the Blessed Humanity of Our Lord has always 
gladdened the hearts of His friends. If the episode took place 
in order to strengthen the faith of the Church, may we not also 
hold that the Father desired to give His beloved Son a foretaste 
of the glory into which He was to enter by treading the road to 
Calvary? Be this as it may, the East observed a feast in honor 
of the Transfiguration long before the Latin Church. 

In the West the feast is comparatively recent—the Ember 
Saturday and the Second Sunday of Lent having long sufficed 
to satisfy the devotion of the Roman Church. Asa distinct feast, 
observed throughout the Latin Church, it dates from the year 
1457 when Pope Calixtus III assigned it to August 6. The oc- 
casion was a momentous one. In 1453, Mohammed II had 
stormed and plundered Constantinople. The fall of the city 
was the close of a whole era of Christian history. The power 
of the Crescent seemed all but irresistible. Like araging torrent, 
the hordes of the Sultan threatened to pour themselves over the 
fields of Western Christendom. There was no one to stem the 
awful rush except the Papacy. In 1456 Hunyady, the famous 
ruler of Hungary, inflicted a shattering defeat on the hitherto 
irresistible Sultan. This victory, which was the first of many, 
all of which were answers to prayer and are commemorated by a 
festival of the Calendar, prompted the Pope to extend the Feast 
of the Transfiguration to the whole world. It is said that he 
himself composed the liturgical offices of the day. They are 
not unworthy of their lofty theme. 


The office of Matins opens with what is perhaps the most 
magnificent of all Invitatories: Summum Regem Gloriz: Christum 
adoremus. Here is a clarion call, a challenge to rouse the most 
indifferent. It is a shout from the mountain top reéchoing 
through the plains and the valleys—a cry from the sunlit heights 
of Thabor. How one wishes this superb cry of the heart had 
been chosen for the Invitatory of the Feast of Christ King! 

The hymn of Vespers is taken from Prudentius’ Cathemerinon, 
from which ares imilarly drawn the hymn of Lauds of the Epiph- 
any and those of Matins and Lauds of the Holy Innocents. 
The hymn of Lauds is an extract from the Jesu, dulcis memoria, 
a long hymn generally attributed to St. Bernard (though the 
ascription to the Abbot of Clairvaux is not beyond doubt). 


The theme of the Mass texts is the mystery of the day. The 
Introit speaks of the lightnings of the Lord that illumine the world, 
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and in the Psalm we almost seem to see a playful allusion to 
Peter’s proposal for the erection of three booths: ‘‘How lovely are 
Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth and fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord.” 

The Collect, by its length and the explicitness which seeks to 
put into words everything the heart feels, gives evident proof 
that it is not a composition of the classical era. However, like 
every prayer of the Church, it is dignified in its phrasing and 
suitable to the occasion: 


“Deus qui fidet sacramenta in unigeniti tui gloriosa Transfiguratione 
Patrum testimonio roborasti, et adoptionem filiorum perfectam, voce 
delapsa in nube lucida, mirabiliter presignasti....” 


To do justice to the opening clause we should translate: 


““O God who, on the occasion of the glorious transfiguration of 
Thine only-begotten, didst confirm the sacred but hidden truths 
which we hold by faith: and by the voice that issued from a bright 
cloud didst wondrously foreshadow, or hint at, the perfect adoption 
whereby we become Thy sons....” 


The voice only spoke of the resplendent Figure standing between 
Moses and Elias, but here we have an authoritative commentary 
on the words which assumes that the Father, in acknowledging 
Jesus as His beloved Son, in whom He is well pleased, at the same 
time recognizes as sons all those who would be found in Christ 
(Phil., iii. 9). 


‘“*...concede propitius ut ipsius Regis glorix nos cohxredes efficias 
et ejusdem gloriz tribuas esse consortes.” 


The double petition of the concluding clause stamps the Collect 
with the note of modernity to which reference was made above. 
It is somewhat tautological, in that it repeats in the second half 
what is contained in the first, and thus lacks that marvellous 
terseness which is so attractive a characteristic of the old Collects. 

In the Postcommunion we pray for purity of mind or heart to 
the end that we may attain to that which is signified, or hinted at, 
by the Transfiguration of the Son of God. 

It will greatly help us to keep the feast with additional devotion 
if we bear in mind the circumstances of its institution. To-day 
the world is in no less perilous a plight than it was in the days of 
Calixtus III. Let us pray that the radiant Figure of Thabor may 
light up our gloom and scatter the enemies of God and man by 
the bright rays that flash from His countenance. 











The Story of Standard Time 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


“We are having our spring conference next week, and there is 
to be a discussion on Standard Time. The question is to be: 
whether a priest may now follow Standard Time in saying his 
Office. I have been reading up on the point, but the more I read 
the more confused I become. Would you give me a few leads?” 


I feel that the priest who wrote the above is only one out of 
many. I feel, too, that priests who should know better are saying 
with an air of authority, and with an air of authority only, that 
Standard Time bears the same relation to War Time that it used 
to bear to pre-War Daylight Saving Time, with the result that 
priests who rely on what they think is authority for the time 
within which they can discharge validly their Office obligation are 
being led into material sin. It seems, then, most appropriate to 
go into the history of this whole question; for the development of 
this kind of time has taken place within the memory of persons 
still living. The Code did and did not change the Church’s 
attitude towards modern time in the sense of zone time. 


Pre-Code Calculations of Time Anticipated Much 


A preparatory glance at pre-Code usages in computing time for 
the four matters left optional under Canon 33, § 1, of the Code, 
reveals that most of the things set down in this Canon had already 
been introduced into use by decisions given by the Holy See to 
particular inquiries. Even back in 1634 the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites was engaged in solving the mathematical scruple of one 
of the consultors to the effect that in higher latitudes dawn comes 
very late in the morning, and in the very high latitudes day lasts 
half a year: therefore, why not add to the Missal a scientific 
way of finding the earliest possible hour for saying Mass in all 
latitudes, as well as for all times of the year? Among those sitting 
in on that discussion was the Irish exile, the all-around intellectual 
Franciscan, Luke Wadding. The Congregation finally reached a 
decision, and on the re-opening of the case some time after held to 
its decision that, in the places asked about, the day had a cus- 
tomary beginning, a beginning that the people of those localities 
went by; and that this in every instance could be used as the 
equivalent of dawn. Then as early as June 18, 1873, the Sacred 
Penitentiary solved a doubt of the Archbishop of Naples, who 
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asked whether the faithful in fasting might follow the time of 
Rome (zone time); or must they follow the sun time of Naples? 
The answer was that they were free to choose the time of Rome. 
Two years afterwards the Congregation of Rites (August 7, 1875) 
said that, in reciting the Office privately and in keeping fasts, 
clock time might be followed. On July 22, 1893, the same Con- 
gregation answered a query from Germany, stating that sun time 
in that same diocese was almost a half-hour earlier than zone time; 
the answer was that zone time was lawful, although not manda- 
tory. And in an answer to a Spanish query this Congregation 
held on May 19, 1905, that a priest might begin his Matins by 
official time—that based upon the Greenwich meridian, although 
that time was some fifteen minutes faster than sun time. At the 
same time that Congregation held that for the public recitation of 
Office only local or usual time could be followed. 

One outstanding difference, however, exists between pre-Code 
jurisprudence and Code law—that is the absolute exactness of the 
Code as opposed to a sort of relative exactness in pre-Code juris- 
prudence. In the Code, for instance, the time for saying to-day’s 
Office ends at midnight according to the slowest kind of time 
permissible to follow, and not at a quarter hour after midnight. 
The latter could be done in pre-Code days on the principle, 
parvulum pro nthilo reputatur; therefore, any interval less than a 
fourth of an hour was not overtime in any substantial sense. So 
too in computing age, a person who had reached his or her four- 
teenth or twelfth birthday, respectively, had attained marriage 
age. Likewise, a person who had entered a Religious novitiate at 
nine o’clock on August the fifteenth of one year could make his 
valid profession the next fifteenth of August, and even at an 
earlier hour. 


The Code’s Provisions for Calculating Time 


Let us see what the Code prescribes for the calculation or com- 
putation of time. The already quoted Canon 33, § 1, lays down 
an invariable rule for all matters except four. The rule is that the 
ordinary or prevailing time of the place (tempus usuale) is to be 
followed. That rule embraces all ecclesiastical matters except 
these four: the private celebration of Mass, the private recitation 
of Office, the receiving of Holy Communion, and the observance of 
fast and abstinence. In these four matters there is an option 
given: a person may follow the usual time, or either of these two 
times, sun time or legal time. Both of these latter have two divi- 
sions: sun time is either actual sun time or mean sun time; 
legal time is either regional (zone) ‘ime or any other form of extraor- 
dinary time (as any kind of Daylight Saving Time in the sum- 
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mer months). Now, on November 10, 1925 (Acta Apostolicze 
Sedis, XVII, 582), the Commission for the Interpretation of the 
Code was asked whether everywhere in the world in the cases 
mentioned in Canon 33, § 1, a person might follow regional time 
(tempus vulgo zonarium); and the Commission answered that he 
might if that regional or zone time was /Jegal. Here is the key to 
the solution of problems created by War Time. 


How Zone or Regional Time Came About 


Zone time can be said to have begun with the railroads. Yet, 
before that ships at sea could be said to have followed zone time; 
for every day the hour of noon was found by watching the sun 
cross the meridian, and that time was kept until the next day. 
But on land sun time held with every place, each having its own 
time since every place had its own meridian. But with the quick 
travel of railroads, time kept changing appreciably every few 
hours. So the only solution was for every railroad to have its 
own time zone. This began to create confusion. Persons mis- 
took one time zone for another; and thus frequently they missed 
their trains. So in the year 1883 an agreement was reached to 
establish common zones throughout the country, and to base these 
zones on the time west of Greenwich. These agreed on zones 
were nothing else than the five Standard Time zones of the 
country, Colonial or Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific Time, with the meridians 60, 75, 90, 105, 120 as the time 
meridians. Each zone covers fifteen degrees, with the time 
meridian seven and a half degrees from each of the borders. 
Thus, the Central zone extends from 821/, degrees to 971/2 de- 
grees, and so for the other zones. In that same year, 1883, an 
international convention was held in Washington, and agreed on 
world zones with the meridian of Greenwich as the basis of calcu- 
lation. 

When Standard Time was first introduced, it was always dis- 
tinguished from sun time, but it was called Railroad rather than 
Standard Time. But before long zone time was the usual time 
almost everywhere. But then as now there was nothing against 
a given locality using sun time or any other time as its local or 
usual time. But I am of the opinion that almost universally zone 
or Standard Time prevailed as the usual time. But during the 
first World War Standard Time was given for the first time legal 
force and effect for Inter-State and military matters by a Federal 
Statute; and simultaneously the time was advanced one hour for 
the duration of the war, but only for the late spring months, the 
summer months, and the early fall months. Hence, Standard 
Time in its various zones became for the first time the Jegal 
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regional or zone time for the nation. All the while it had been the 
usual time for localities everywhere, and continued to be except 
where it was seasonally supplanted by Daylight Saving Time—or 
a slower or a still faster regional time through State statute or 
municipal ordinance. When the present war broke out, the 
Federal Statute on Standard Time was amended by advancing it 
one full hour at each meridian—and accordingly for each respec- 
tive zone. To avoid confusion, the amended time began to be 
called War Time. But War Time and Standard Time remain one 
and the same thing. If I am correctly informed by a lawyer who 
has looked into the matter fully, six months after the ending of the 
war this present Standard or War Time will become automatically 
amended so as to go back to the previous Standard Time; that is, 
to the meridian solar mean time of each zone instead of being as 
now one hour in advance of that solar meantime. For this reason 
the only alternative time for those four matters previously men- 
tioned that can now be used is sun time either actual sun time or 
mean sun time. The difference between these two sun times may 
amount to as much as sixteen minutes. 

Of course, a given State, or even a city, may choose to retain 
former Standard Time as its usual time. Georgia did so some 
time ago; and recently the city of Columbus has done the same 
thing. In these and other exceptional localities there is a second 
alternative as there was in those cities or States formerly using 
Daylight Saving Time. And the Daylight Saving Time is what 
persons have implicitly in mind now when they speak confusedly 
and try to act in just the same manner under amended Standard 
Time or War Time as they did under Daylight Saving Time. 
These persons forget that before the War in daylight saving 
localities there was in existence the previous Standard Time; and 
that it was a full hour slower than Daylight Saving Time in every 
place affected by the latter time. Now Standard Time has been 
advanced one hour; it has become what Daylight Saving Time 
was, and there is no general zone time one hour slower. So, we must 
either follow the present Standard or War Time, or we must fall 
back upon sun time, actual or mean, whichever happens to be the 
more favorable. For an illustration let us take Illinois as the 
State having the Central time meridian, degree 90, which passes 
through the city of Belleville. For those living on that meridian 
either in Illinois or any other State north or south, the solar mean 
time is just one hour slower than War Time and identical with the 
former Standard Time, which is now legally non-existent. There 
are in Illinois no places more than two and one half degrees east of 
that meridian; hence, priests in the most easterly parts of the 
State can say their Office up to ten minutes to one o’clock by clock 
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time or War Time; those on degree east, up to four minutes to 
one; those fifteen miles east to 12.59. On the other hand, those 
living at the westernmost border of the State are one degree and a 
half west of the Belleville or Central meridian, and can say Office, 
eat meat on Thursday nights, etc., up to six minutes after one 
o’clock by War Time. 

So, the conclusion is inescapable Previous Standard Time has 
ceased to exist. It has been transformed into the new Standard 
Time, called almost universally War Time. This means and has 
to mean that there is only one optional time outside of Georgia 
and Columbus, Ohio (and perhaps a few other places), for the 
four exceptional matters already enumerated; and that one op- 
tional time is sun time either mean or actual. Nevertheless, 
priests, and the faithful too where they are concerned, are better 
off than they formerly were, except for those living in places of 
Daylight Saving Time. With previous Standard Time those 
living on the time meridian had no favorable time at all outside of 
the favorable actual time discrepancy up to sixteen minutes at 
some seasons of the year; for these Standard Time coincided with 
solar mean time. Now these same persons get a full hour more; 
and some in the extreme parts of the zone may get even more than 
an hour and thirty minutes (in case the zone accidentally extends 
beyond 7'/, degrees west of the time meridian). Previously those 
living east of the time meridian were all the way from a few 
seconds to a half hour slower than the sun time of their place; 
hence at most they gained thirty minutes by reason of the zone 
time. Now even the worst off of persons living east of the time 
meridian gain this thirty minutes, and the best off gain all but an 
hour, since the sun time of the most easterly point in the zone is 
only thirty minutes slower than the sun time of the meridian and 
thirty minutes faster than their own sun time; and of the point 
just east of that meridian just short of an hour faster than sun 
time. Of course, persons living west of the meridian in the same 
zone gain more than one hour. The last word of conclusion from 
these facts is: amended Standard Time exists, and its popular 
name is War Time. Unamended Standard Time has now no 
legal existence, although, if I am rightly informed, it will come into 
existence again automatically six months after the war is over. 
But this it will do by reason of a virtually new Federal Statute. 


Why Cannot, Then, Former Standard Time Be Still Followed? 


The big, the insuperable, obstacle is that for the time being it 
has no legal existence. Undoubtedly the Holy See could allow the 
use of this former zone time for the duration, as she allowed the 
use of either the old or the new Office back around 1912. But the 
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Holy See has not done this; nor are the reasons the same. That 
year 1912 was a year of transition, getting used to the new Office; 
hence, it was declared that the recitation of either Office consti- 
tuted the valid discharge of the obligation. Now there is question 
only of some individuals being less well off than they were under 
Daylight Saving Time. Over against this is the fact that now 
most individuals are definitely better off than they were under 
previous Standard Time without the adjunct of Daylight Saving 
Time. But if the desired betterment comes, it can come only from 
the action of the Holy See. Now there is no zone time (more 
favorable than the usual time) to fall back upon, as there was in 
the days of previous Standard Time in places of Daylight Saving 
Time. For zone time has to be legal to be used under Canon 33, 
§ 1; the previous Standard Time is no longer legal (as we have re- 
peated to the point of irritation), save in localities where local 
enactments make it such. Outside of these places, persons trying 
to make it legal are in the same predicament as the old priest who 
was accustomed to contend that God would never punish a man 
for not finishing his Office if he got through with it any time during 
the night—that is, before dawn. Such persons are acting in- 
validly, but we trust in good faith. 








The Priest and the Community Chest 


By ANDREW P. MALONEY 


Contrary to popular opinion, the Community Chest is not a 
highly organized campaign for funds which will bring glory to 
the wealthy classes and support professional busybodies to spy 
upon the poor. A Community Chest is merely a codrdinated 
Community effort to provide finances for the maintenance of 
private social work agencies and their allied organizations and 
associations. It is noteworthy that the Community Chest plan 
was not inaugurated by the professional social worker but by 
business and professional men who valued the efficiency and 
economy of one community campaign. The originators of the 
idea were not only desirous of eliminating unworthy appeals and 
introducing business-like methods of administration into social 
welfare agencies, but aimed to substitute one annual community 
fund-raising effort for the multitudinous appeals which plagued 
business men, professional men, laborers, and housewives. 

In many places the Catholics conduct their own welfare appeals. 
The annual charity drives in the Archdiocese of New York and 
the Diocese of Providence are two outstanding examples. How- 
ever, many bishops recognize the value of the Chest plan, and in 
presenting their approval urge the clergy and laity to codperate 
in filling the Chest. Some of our eminent churchmen confidently 
express the opinion that the Community Chest Campaign is an 
excellent antidote to the totalitarian heresy that the State is the 
sole custodian of the poor and unfortunate. Unquestionably, 
the Community Chest plan is attuned to the fundamental, 
American, neighborly way of doing things, and shows that we 
Americans subscribe in a very practical and voluntary way to the 
thought that we are our brothers’ keepers. 

The history of the Community Chest effort is very remarkable. 
The first Chest was organized in Cleveland in 1913. The first 
campaign netted $350,000, but on the silver anniversary of the 
Chest $3,321,652 was raised to support the private welfare serv- 
ices of Cleveland. The next Chest was begun in Cincinnati in 
1915. The workers secured 3900 pledges, which brought in $124,- 
000 to support 21 private agencies. On the silver anniversary 
of the Cincinnati Community Chest 103,321 pledges provided 
$1,750,201 for Cincinnati’s private social welfare enterprises, 
about a dozen of which are conducted under Catholic auspices. 
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These are presented as examples to demonstrate the astounding 
success which accompanied the institution of the Chest plan. 
A similar record could be shown for most of the other 652 Chests 
now operating throughout the world. 

With the outbreak of the present cataclysmic devastation 
which we call World War II, the Community Chests continued 
fund-raising services for private agencies and expanded their 
programs to include those national war agencies which were 
considered worthy of support (U.S.O., Polish Relief, Russian 
Relief, etc.) by the national budget committee set up to pass on 
their needs and qualifications. In 1942 there were 654 Com- 
munity Chests throughout the world, 331 of which were known 
as War Chests and collected funds for war agencies. The follow- 
ing table accounts for these Chests numerically and geographi- 
cally. 


NUMBER OF COMMUNITY CHESTS AND WaR CHESTS 


Community War 

State Chests Chests 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
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Community War 
State Chest Chest 
North Dakota 4 2 
Ohio 49 27 
Oklahoma 5 2 
Oregon 6 2 
Pennsylvania 62 29 
Rhode Island 7 5 
South Carolina 4 2 
South Dakota 3 2 
Tennessee 9 2 
Texas 19 11 
Utah 2 2 
Vermont 1 1 
Virginia 17 6 
Virgin Islands 1 ois 
Washington 13 10 
West Virginia 9 
Wisconsin 13 8 
Wyoming 1 
United States 624 325 
Canada 28 6 
South Africa 2 ee 
GranpD TOTAL 654 331 


Incomplete campaign results for 1943, as released by Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., show $141,325,428 was raised 
by 403 Chests. War funds included in this figure amounted 
to $40,223,975. Quite a stupendous testimony to the popularity 
of the Community Chest plan of raising funds for private social 
work and war agencies! One of the very eloquent testimonies 
regarding the stability and popularity of Community Chests is 
the fact that only two Chests have ever been abandoned once they 
were organized. 

Seventy per cent of the Community Chests throughout the 
United States collect funds for Catholic agencies and institutions 
providing family welfare and child welfare services, care of the 
aged, hospitalization, clinic services, and leisure time and char- 
acter building programs. In localities where there is a well- 
organized and centralized Catholic Charities body, which has 
coérdinated its various agencies and institutions into a smoothly 
running functional unit, the allocation is made to the central 
office for distribution according to service needs. But where 
this happy situation does not prevail, or where it may be im- 
possible due to geographical conditions, individual agencies and 
institutions submit their budgets and receive their allocations 
directly from the Chest. While sufficient statistical data are lack- 
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ing, it is reasonably certain that Catholic groups receive as much 
money through Chest affiliation as they would if they financed and 
organized their own community appeals. 

It is important to realize that the Community Chests do not 
entirely support any of the agencies or institutions affiliated with 
them. Many of these agencies and organizations have endow- 
ments, special activity fees, dues, membership campaigns, etc., and 
the Chest allocation is in a measure a balancing item. In some 
instances the Chest provides all the income, but the percentage 
varies between agencies and with the types of services rendered 
to the community. 

The priest is essential to a successful Community Chest Cam- 
paign. He is, or should be, the outstanding Catholic citizen in 
his commun'ty. He personalizes the best in Catholicity and is 
the accepted leader of the Catholic people. When Catholic 
interests are being discussed, all eyes turn to him for the opinion 
which is to prevail. When Catholic interests are being neglected 
or sabotaged, the Catholics look to him to set things right. For 
this reason I would like to submit respectfully a few suggestions 
for the priest in establishing relationship with the Community 
Chest. 

(1) The priest ought himself to contribute. There is no 
hard-and-fast rule upon which the contributions of anyone can 
be based. The Chest people like to feel that a given contribution 
is the best the person can afford. Very often the question is 
asked: ‘‘What will I give?” It is generally accepted that 2% 
of an individual’s annual income is a generous pledge. Priests 
are naturally generous, and their vocation urges generosity and 
charity upon them. Certainly, the character of the priest as a 
community leader makes reasonable generosity a valuable asset. 
In some parishes the priest may be able to direct a gift to the 
Community Chest through the St. Vincent de Paul Society, or 
some parochial charitable or welfare guild. If he contributes 
generously himself, he can more readily and sincerely urge a 
generous response on the part of his parishioners. 

(2) He should explain the purpose of the Chest, and urge his 
people to volunteer their services as solicitors as well as suggest 
they contribute their money. It is presupposed that the priest 
knows what the Chest is, what it is trying to do, what agencies it 
supports, and what services it makes available in the community. 
On Community Chest Sunday the priest ought to read the 
Bishop’s letter thoughtfully and understandingly to the people. 
A few well-chosen words on the significance of the day, and on the 
stake which local Catholic agencies may have in a successful cam- 
paign, will be a great help. The priest may know some out- 
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standing and representative Catholic men who are not taking 
any part in the campaign, but who possess all the attributes 
of good leadership. He ought to visit them, discuss the Chest 
with them, and interest them in the campaign, to the end that a 
reservoir of Catholic community leadership may be built up in the 
community. 

(3) The priest can urge his people to contribute to the Chest. 
He ought to explain to his people that the Chest workers are not 
taking up a collection but soliciting a pledge which is to be paid 
over a period of twelve months. He can suggest that his people 
pledge an amount each month commensurate with their income 
and obligations. He could easily assure his people that such 
a contribution is a deposit on their own security, since Catholic 
Charities and the other private welfare agencies are the fonts 
of emergency relief and the source of innumerable welfare services. 

(4) The priest can participate in the campaign himself. This 
does not imply that he is to saunter into the campaign head- 
quarters, select a bundle of pledge cards, and start calling on 
prospects. There are other ways in which he can help more ef- 
fectively and be an important cog in the campaign machinery. 
For example, he can speak for the Chest to factory, mill, and 
mine workers, to clubs, fraternal organizations, and church 
societies. He can willingly deliver the invocation at a Chest 
meeting, try to dissipate any false rumors that may accompany 
the drive, and help to correct abuses which he may observe 
cropping up in the organization. He can dissipate destructive 
criticisms and work for the acceptance of constructive ones, and, 
above all, he can lend his moral support to the chairman and 
instill in him the courage to carry on his work to victory. 

The priest’s interest in the Community Chest will pay divi- 
dends to the Church and himself. Through his contacts with 
the Chest organization, he can keep his finger on the pulse of 
the community and forestall many organized movements which 
are out of harmony with Catholic thought and practice. He is 
enabled to project Catholic social philosophy into the establish- 
ment of community welfare programs and practices, and he will 
elicit the profound admiration, the devout respect, and the deep 
gratitude of his entire community for the priesthood of the 
Church. 

As community-minded sacerdotal leaders, we should be proud 
of the fine contribution made to our American way of life by the 
Community Chest’s aid to our essential private agencies. Let us 
pledge our loyalty, our talents, and our resources to its demo- 
cratic way of meeting and financing community problems and 
services with the firm conviction that we are working ‘‘pro Deo 
et patria.” 








The New Common for Pope Saints 
By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


The Supreme Pontificate is a perennial source of joy and con- 
solation to the Catholic world. The Holy Father is the Vicar 
of Christ and the God-given Shepherd of that worldwide flock, 
the true Church of God. As the Anointed of the Lord, crowned 
with the fatherhood of all nations and tribes, the Pope is adorned 
with the fullness of jurisdiction, with personal infallibility, and 
with every other right and honor that flows from the Primacy 
of Peter. In very truth, the Holy Father is the ‘‘Apostolic Lord,” 
for he is the living Apostle in every age, the successor of the 
Prince of the Apostles. The Papacy is a masterpiece of Christ; 
it is a magnum et sacrum mysterium Dei. How secure we are in 
the care of our Supreme Shepherd! How happy the sheep and 
lambs of his flock! The Pope leads them to good pastures, guards 
them from the wolves, and guides them to Christ and eternal 
life. In the Catholic world the Pope is like the sun, giving us 
light and direction. A few years ago every Catholic realized 
with sorrow how much the Holy Father means to him when 
Pope Pius XI passed away to a better life. Not only Catholics 
but the entire world felt then that somehow light and support 
had been taken away. Again we see how beneficial an office the 
Papacy is when we recall the unbounded joy and sentiments of 
love and loyalty which all Catholics experienced when Cardinal 
Pacelli ascended the Papal Throne as Pope Pius XII. 

In modern times the Papacy has received a large share of at- 
tention, favorable and unfavorable. On the one hand, the Popes 
have suffered much from the persecution of rulers—even physical 
violence, confiscation of the Papal States, and other indignities. 
Calumny, misinterpretation of motives and acts, vile books and 
pamphlets—all these have been aimed at the Vicar of Christ. 
Certain governments and individuals have even descended to 
name-calling and to ridiculing the Pope by caricatures.'. On the 

1 Beginning with our own country, we may recall the abuse heaped on the Pope 
and the Church when President Roosevelt appointed Myron C. Taylor as his personal 
representative to the Holy See at Christmas, 1941. The presidential campaign of 
1928 left bitter memories in all Catholics owing to its cruel and senseless attacks 
on the Pope and the Church. For more information along these lines we need only 
look at such books as ‘‘The Shadow of the Pope” by Michael Williams (Whittlesey 
House, New York City, 1932), p. 329; ‘“‘The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860" by 
Ray Allen Billington (Macmillan, New York City, 1938), p. 514, including about 


60 pages of Bibliography against the Pope and the Catholic Church. Both these 
books are well written, documented, and illustrated. They show better than many 
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other hand, Catholics have focused their love and fidelity on the 
Pope, particularly since the days of the Vatican Council and the 
declaration of the dogma of Papal Infallibility. Apologists and 
theologians, preachers and converts to the Faith, have given 
increased attention to the Papacy and its rights. This matter 
doubtless admits of further development, and in the present 
century we shall yet see new light on the papal dignity and the 
relations of the Papacy to the whole Church. In recent decades, 
especially since the last war, the Apostolic See has put forth 
new vigor and acquired heightened prestige in world affairs. 
Even on the merely diplomatic side, governments realize the 
great advantage of having ambassadors or representatives at 
the Vatican. At present there are at least forty-one envoys of 
various countries accredited to the Papal Court. Nations as 
widely different in mentality, religion and culture as the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany and Japan, know full well that 
the Vatican has its finger on the pulse of the world, and that it is 
profitable and prudent to have a representative there. 

Weighing these facts of everyday modern life, we see the Holy 
Father raised to a conspicuous place above all mankind—either 
as a target for the shafts of hate or as an object of the widest 
veneration and esteem. To make reparation for the abuse of 
Christ’s Vicar and his office by the enemies of the Church and to 
satisfy the increased devotion of the faithful for the Supreme 
Pontiff, Pope Pius XII has given the Church a new Common for 
the sanctified Popes. This is as it should be, for the modern 
attacks of enemies and the love of the faithful for the Supreme 
Pontificate demand alike that the doctrine and prestige of the 
Papacy be given a more prominent place in the Liturgy. So has 
the Church acted throughout the ages. When a doctrine is 
denied by heretics, the Church sets it before the people year after 
year in a new feast, so that its beauty and nobility will become 
more manifest from its frequent contemplation. Thus, for long 
centuries the Church has chanted the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, which in simple and bold sentences conquers heresies by 
peaceful proclamation. The Liturgy does not argue; it has 
neither introductions nor footnotes; it contains no list of ob- 


another book how vile and base the attacks on the Catholic Church and her Head 
have been in this land. The Museum of the Godless in Moscow contains many 
exhibits caricaturing the Papacy and Pius XI (cfr. Lino Capuccio, ‘“‘USSR, II Regno 
di Anticristo” (Milan, 1933); N. S. Timasheff, ‘Religion in Soviet Russia, 1917- 
1942” (Sheed & Ward, 1942). The anonymous work exhibited in the book “The 
Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich’ (Longmans, Green, 1940), 
furnishes scores of caricatures, vile ditties and slurs upon the Pope. On p. 64 he 
is represented herding swine; below are the words ‘‘Feed My—Lambs.” On pp. 
279 and 427 we are given some nasty caricatures of the present Holy Father when 
still a Cardinal. 
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jections, no category of various opinions. Courageously and 
nobly the Liturgy simply soars to God on the wings of faith and 
adoration. 

Wisely and prudently, then, has Mother Church given us the 
new Common of Holy Popes, for she knows that its frequent 
occurrence through the year will arouse more interest and greater 
devotion to the Holy See. Pope Pius XI writes in this regard: 
“The annual celebration of the sacred mysteries is far more 
efficacious for the instruction of the people in matters of faith, 
and thereby leads them to the inner joys of life more than even 
the most weighty pronouncements of the teaching Church. 
For the latter reach mainly the few more erudite men, while the 
former attain and teach all the faithful: the latter speak, so to 
say, once, the former daily and continuously: the latter have a 
salutary effect chiefly on the mind, the former on both mind and 
soul, that is, on the entire man.”’? Fr. David Beier, O.F.M., puts 
the matter in these words: “If actions speak louder than words, 
it is safe to say that the Church exercises her teaching authority 
no less through the medium of her liturgical practices than by 
her formulas of faith. If we want to know what the faith of the 
Church is in regard to this or that Christian doctrine, we need 
only examine her Liturgy—her ceremonies and prayers. . . in the 
observance of festivals, in other religious practices which are 
intimately connected with religious teaching.’’* 

The old adage, lex orandi, lex credendi, is once more applied 
in this new Common. The feasts of the sainted Popes will re- 
mind priests and Religious more vividly of the papal office. 
The luminous figure of the Holy Father will shine forth from 
Missal and Breviary with new glory and splendor. By its 
sheer frequency this new Common will lead to new study of 
and to new zeal in teaching the dignity and prerogatives of the 
Pope to both Catholics and non-Catholics. Thus, the liturgical 
feasts satisfy a need, even while increasing devotion. By the 
same token, however, the Liturgy impresses the truth ever more 
deeply, and thereby opens new vistas both for speculation and 
love. 

The new Common will be used either entirely or in part for the 
feasts of Sanctified Popes. That which was proper to a sainted 
Pontiff till now will be retained; the rest will be of the Common. 
The Decree instituting the new Common reads:‘ 


2 Pope Pius XI, Encyclical on Christ the King, December 11, 1925. 
3 Fr. David Beier, O.F.M., ‘Liturgy, the Incarnation of Dogma,” in Orate Fratres 
(September 7, 1935), pp. 444-448. 


‘ Translated from the original Decree in the new Common. 
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“Holy Mother Church has ever held in special honor the Roman 
Pontiffs, who, whilst they strenuously defended the rights of the 
Apostolic See, and diffused evangelical truth throughout the world, 
have become an example to the faithful of the flock committed to 
them, by their holiness of life and precious death. If the gates of 
hell have at all times attacked the firmness of the apostolic rock by 
long, cruel and oft-times bloody assaults, in our times, denying the 
entire supernatural world, the enemies of the Church wickedly 
attempt by their hatred to attack the Supreme Pastors themselves 
directly and to besmirch them by vile accusations. In order, there- 
fore, to oppose these sad crimes, and to honor the divinely given 
dignity of the Supreme Pontiffs more and more, and so that at the 
same time those among them who were resplendent with holiness 
be honored with a greater veneration, Our Most Holy Lord, Pope 
Pius XII, decreed that a new Common for the feast of Holy Pontiffs 
be drawn up. When, therefore, the undersigned Cardinal Charles 
Salotti, Bishop of Palestrina, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, in an audience on the ninth of January, presented Our Most 
Holy Lord with the draft together with the lessons of the third 
nocturn, to be read on the feast of Supreme Pontiffs, together with 
the additions and variations occurring from this new concession 
either in the Missal or in the Roman Breviary, His Holiness gra- 
ciously approved it and commanded it to be used on the feast of 
one or more Supreme Pontiffs, both Martyrs and Confessors, who 
do not enjoy a proper Mass in the Roman Missal. All things to the 
contrary, even those worthy of special mention, notwithstanding. 
Given at Rome, January 9, 1942.”’ 

+ C. Carp. Satortt, Bishop of Palestrina, Prefect. 
A. Carincl, Secretary. 


L.+S. 


The power of the Popes is for all times. Established by 
Christ, the Papacy is the foundation and crown of the Church on 
earth. The Pope is Peter living and teaching through the ages 
—in Clement, in Benedict, in Leo, in Gregory, and in Pius. Pope 
St. Leo the Great gives us the homily for the Breviary in the new 
Common. He expresses this thought in these words: 


“The Lord says: ‘And I say to thee: Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, it shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven.’ The establishment of truth therefore re- 
mains, and Blessed Peter, persevering in the accepted strength of 
the rock, has not relinquished the rule of the Church once received. 
For in the whole Church Peter daily says: ‘Thou art Christ the Son 
of the living God,’ and every tongue that confesses the Lord is 
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fortified by the teaching of this voice. This faith overcomes the 
devil and breaks the fetters of his captives. This faith places into 
heaven those snatched from the world, and the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against it. For it is divinely fortified with such firmness that 
neither can heretical depravity ever corrode it, nor can pagan perfidy 
every conquer it... .” 


From this excerpt and from the Papal Decree we see clearly that 
the new Common honors not merely the sainted Popes, but also 
the Papal office as such. The whole complex of this Common in- 
sists on the true doctrine regarding the Papacy—its primacy and 
plenitude of jurisdiction, its infallibility, and all the truths that 
flow from these principles. The Papacy has such a unique and 
important place in the Church and in theology that it is fitting 
that it receive distinctive honor in the Liturgy, which is both the 
voice and the echo of Catholic faith. This liturgical monument 
to the Papacy we now have in the fine breviary homily of St. 
Leo the Great and in the beautiful Mass, ‘‘Si diligis me.’”® 

The Introit gives the divine command of Christ to Peter: 
“Tf you love Me, Simon Peter, feed My lambs, feed My sheep.” 
This command expresses the foundation, nature, and extent of all 
papal power. The Holy Father is, above all, the Shepherd of 
Christ’s flock. The papal office has the unique office of feeding, 
guarding, and leading the lambs and the sheep of Christ. As 
the God-Man, Our Lord is preéminently High Priest, Prophet 
(Teacher) and King. He alone is the Priest of the New Law. 
He is priest forever, and has no successors and no vicars in His 
priesthood. Being the perfect mediator between God and man, 
since He is perfect God and perfect Man, Christ’s priesthood is 
unique and has no heirs. Since, however, Christ is in heaven, 
mankind needs visible instruments of Christ the High Priest in 
this world. From the day of Pentecost, Christ functions indeed 
as priest personally but invisibly. Through Holy Orders men 
receive the character and power of Christ the Priest to act in 
His name. Through His bishops and priests Our Lord continues 
to sanctify mankind. 

The Pope, therefore, is not our High Priest, since his hieratic 
or priestly powers reached their peak in his episcopal consecra- 
tion. In regard to Holy Orders, therefore, the Pope is equal to 
other bishops. Christ reserves that splendor of personal high- 
priesthood to Himself. In fact, it is inalienable from Him. 
Whatever priestly power the Pope, the bishops and priests have, 
is entirely sacramental, and Christ remains the Priest! 

5 The new Common ill be even more impressive by its frequency than if confined 


to the several feasts of St. Peter the Apostle. Moreover, the new Common treats 
of the papal office exclusively. 
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The teaching office of Christ is clearly seen in His life and deeds. 
The people recognized Him as a prophet and he accepted the 
title. Christ is still the Teacher for all eternity, but He has 
given the temporal teaching office to the Church, and primarily 
to the Pope, who feeds the lambs and the sheep of Christ’s flock. 

Similarly Christ’s regal power is indeed exercised in heaven, 
and is as essential a part of His office as mediator as are His 
offices as priest and prophet. All these powers of Christ are 
founded in the hypostatic union. Christ is King of kings and 
Lord of lords. He has all power in heaven and on earth. 
He was the King of the Apostles and disciples while in this world. 
This spiritual kingship is exercised in the world by the Pope, who 
receives it from Christ. Remaining ever invisible King of the 
Church, Our Lord appoints the Pope His visible Vicar to rule the 
Church here, to legislate for her, to coerce and to judge the mem- 
bers of the Church. The regal office, like the teaching office, 
in this world has been left by Christ to the Holy Father prin- 
cipally, and to the bishops and priests subject to the Pope. Christ 
therefore exercises His priestly office personnally, albeit through 
sacramental ministers, but His royal and prophetic offices are 
vicariously exercised by the Pope. These offices are beautifully 
summed up in the Pope’s title, Supreme Shepherd. Christ ever 
remains the invisible Supreme Shepherd, but He has constituted 
the Pope as visible Supreme Shepherd. 

Before His Passion Christ promised Peter that he would be the 
rock on which the Christian Church would be built; and that he 
would be entrusted with the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
with power to bind and to loose. After the Resurrection this 
promise was fulfilled. Peter thrice assures the Lord of his love, 
and then receives the supreme charge of Christ’s flock. Note 
well that the lambs and sheep are always Christ’s, but in ruling, 
judging, teaching and legislating the Holy Father is Christ’s 
Vicar on earth. 

Bishops also rule and teach portions of Christ’s flock with 
dependence on the Holy Father. They are successors of the 
Apostles collectively, but the Pope is the personal successor 
of Peter and the personal Vicar of Christ. Just as Peter was the 
crown and foundation of the Apostles, so the Pope is the juridical 
head of the Hierarchy. The Pope is the rock on which the whole 
Church is based. All receive firmness from him; he is in no need 
of support from any mortal. The Pope is the foundation of the 
Church,® the key-bearer and porter of heaven,’ the prince of 


* Origen, In Joannem 5, 3, Migne, P.G., XIV, 188; St. John niente in 
P.G., LVI, 123, 265. 
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bishops. Well do we call him Supreme Pontiff, not because he 
is our high-priest, but because he has the fullness of jurisdiction 
to rule and teach and because he is the juridical head of all 
pontiffs. 


The powers of orders and jurisdiction are well distinguished in 
the Church. Holy Orders gives hieratic power and comes from 
God. The Pope is the font of jurisdiction on earth and has its 
fullness. He can grant jurisdiction over portions of his flock, 
and he can take it away. But he cannot take away the effects 
of Holy Orders. The powers of Orders and jurisdiction are 
essential to the Church. In the Pope we see their unity and 
interdependence. As a bishop, he has the plenitude of Orders, 
and as Pope he has the fullness of jurisdiction. The Pope has a 
share in the supreme authority of Christ. The Pope exercises 
this office of ruling and teaching visibly in the Name of Christ. 
The Papacy is not a sacrament. As a bishop, the Holy Father 
is united to Christ the Priest by physical or sacramental bonds; 
as Pope, he is united to Christ the Good Shepherd by juridical 
or moral ties. Although the Holy Father may renounce his 
charge (as Pope St. Celestine V did), yet no power on earth can 
deprive him of his office, for there is no power in this world 
above the Pope. 


Adorned with the charisma of personal infallibility, the Pope 
teaches the sure way to salvation. His universal pastorate ex- 
tends to all the world. Yet, theologians distinguish, saying that 
the Holy Father as Doctor universalis teaches all men, but he 
feeds only the faithful. In the Holy Father we see the “‘sweet 
Christ on earth.’”’ Great as is his dignity, he frequently styles 
himself the ‘“‘Servant of the Servants of God.’’ In this the Pope 
follows the example of Pope St. Gregory the Great, who used 
this title to curb the audacity of the Archbishops of Constantinople 
who arrogated to themselves the title Gicumenical Patriarch. 
The Holy Father exercises the fullness of authority in the Church. 
Bishops in communion with him exercise authority under him. 
Thus, the Holy Father is the fulcrum of the Church and its rock 
foundation. Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia.® 


These truths are set forth briefly in the new Common. It 
speaks throughout of the magisterium and imperium (1.e., the 


7 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses, XVII, 27, VI, 15, in P.G., XX XIII, 997. 

8 St. Gregory of Nyssa, Or. de Steph., II, in P.G., XLVI, 733. 

® Cfr. Josephus De Guibert, S.I., ‘De Christi Ecclesia” (Rome, 1926); John C. 
Gruden, ‘“‘The Mystical Christ’ (St. Louis, 1936); Abbé Anger-John J. Burke, 
“The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ’’ according to the Principles of the 
Theology of St. Thomas (New York City, 1931). 
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pastorate of teaching and ruling the flock of Christ).!° The 
Collect is addressed to the Eternal Shepherd, and begs Him by 
the intercession of the sainted Popes to guard His flock. The 
other Collect (to be used for the commemoration of another 
sainted Pope) treats of the Church founded on the apostolic 
rock being freed by God from its enemies and persevering in His 
truth and safety. The Epistle is taken from the First Epistle 
of St. Peter (v. 1-4, 10-11), wherein he exhorts pastors to ‘‘feed 
the flock of God which is among you, governing not by constraint 
but willingly according to God . . . being made a pattern to the 
flock from the heart.’’ The Gradual and Tract speak of ruling 
and teaching the faithful. The Gospel is taken from St. Matthew, 
and gives the account of Peter’s confession of Christ’s Divinity 
and Our Lord's promiseof the primacy to Peter (Matt., xvi.13-19). 

The Offertory, aptly chosen from Jeremias, tells of the universal 
extent of the Pope’s rule: ‘‘Behold I have given My words in 
thy mouth. Lo, I have set thee over the nations, and over 
kingdoms, to root up and to destroy, and to build and to plant.”’ 
The first Secret begs for Light for the Church, for her increase in 
every place, and that her shepherds may become pleasing to God. 
The second Secret, offering gifts to God with joy, prays that by 
the intercession of the sainted Pontiff the Church may rejoice in 
the integrity of faith and in peaceful times. The Preface of the 
Apostles is used, wherein we hear that God does not desert the 
Church but guards her by the constant care of the Apostles. 
The Communion treats of Peter the rock. The first Postcom- 
munion begs God to rule the Church so that it will have an in- 
crease of liberty and continue in the integrity of religion. The 
second asks God to increase the spirit of grace in the Church, so 
that by the prayers of the sainted Pope neither obedience of the 
flock will be wanting to the shepherd nor the care of the shepherd 
fail the flock. 

Mother Church hopes to attain great things through this new 
Common, and rightly so. The increased devotion of the priests 
to the Holy See and to the person of the Pope will find an echo 
in the hearts of the faithful. Prayer for the Pope and for other 
pastors in the Church will be fostered by the frequent occurrence 
of this new Common. Such prayer will bear fruit in greater 
fidelity to the Holy Father, to the bishops and to priests through- 


10 In regard to teaching, the present Pope writes in his Encyclical of October 20, 
1939: ‘To bear witness of the truth is the highest debt We owe to the office We 
hold and the times We live in. We are bound to fulfill that duty with all the firm- 
ness of an Apostle. And this involves exposing and rebuking man’s errors and 
faults in a way which will make it possible to prescribe for the evils We have diag- 
nosed: ‘You shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free’ (‘‘The Pope 
Speaks. With a Biography,” by Charles Rankin, New York City, 1940, p. 156). 
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out the whole Church. Last but not least, the Church confounds 
her enemies and reduces them to shameful silence by her devout 
Liturgy. In this complex of prayers the whole Church will 
rejoice to God over the Papacy. Every Catholic heart will 
address the Holy Father again and again through the year: 
“Thou art Peter! Thou art the Lord’s Anointed; Thou art the 
chosen Shepherd of the Flock. Rule us, guide us, defend us, 
lead us to Christ, the Eternal Pastor of our souls!”’ 

May Pope Pius XII feed Christ’s sheep and lambs and shepherd 
them unto salvation! May his rule be firm and free, glorious, 
and fruitful unto grace and peace for nations and individuals! 








Keeping the School Fit 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


III. Cleaning Duties of the Custodian 


Recent years have seen much improvement in the quality of 
school buildings, equipment, and supplies. Advancing standards 
for school administrators, for supervisors of instruction in both 
traditional and special subject-matter fields, for teachers and other 
school employees, are so many evidences of a higher level in teach- 
ing procedures and school administration. Not the least among 
the school officials of whom more is expected to-day than in past 
generations, is the school janitor or custodian. The establish- 
ment of janitor-engineer-custodian schools, now existing in 
twenty-one States, is evidence that efficient school planning must 
demand greater efficiency on the part of the custodian. 

In the parish school the day is past when the pastor was satis- 
fied to turn over the position of school janitor to an aged person, 
a cripple, an impecunious friend, or some other unqualified in- 
competent individual. In the appointment of a janitor in the 
days of yore, little attention was given to the training or experi- 
ence needed for the job. Improved service on the part of efficient 
school custodians had no little part in raising the requirements 
and standards of service. Ideally, the school custodian should 
be trained and required to possess those definite occupational 
qualifications that fit him to render the important public service 
that is his function. Health and sanitation, service and safety, 
are the watchwords of the modern custodian. It is desirable that 
he be formally trained in a custodian’s school of the type that we 
have mentioned, but where this is impossible, the intelligent can- 
didate can learn through private study the functions and the skills 
that make him efficient. 


Physical and Social Qualifications of Custodian 


There are certain social and physical characteristics that are es- 
sential to him who would care for the custodial work of the school. 
Common sense and a sense of humor will help in the solution of 
many difficulties. Good health keeps him fit for his exacting 
work. The custodian must be a master in the making of adjust- 
ments. Education itself is adjustment, and the success of the 
custodian depends in great part upon his capacity to fit himself 
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into the conditions under which he is obliged to work. He works 
in an ever-changing scene; children progress from grade to grade, 
they grow and mature, and teachers move from one school to 
another. If we look upon adjustment as the establishing of satis- 
factory relationships, we see at once that this constitutes a great 
part of the work of the custodian. He is the great apostle of 
harmony, of conformance, of adaptation, within the school. The 
groups with whom he must adapt himself are the pupils, the teach- 
ing staff, and in lesser degree the parishioners or citizens of the 
community. His is a public capacity, and the tone of the school 
will depend upon the efficiency of his work. 

The custodian comes into daily contact with the children en- 
rolled in the school. These children portray the local social and 
economic conditions. He must have some understanding of the 
differing mental, physical, and emotional characteristics pos- 
sessed by children of successive ages. Wherever he meets them, 
on the playground, in the gymnasium, on the street, in the school 
building, he must be uniformly courteous, thoughtful, and digni- 
fied in his bearing. His position carries with it a certain degree of 
authority in disciplinary matters, but he never attempts to pose 
as a czar over children, particularly when they are under the di- 
rect jurisdiction of a teacher or of the principal of the school. 

His contact with the teaching staff demands knowledge and 
skill of a different order. The teachers are mature individuals 
who occupy a position of authority over immature minds, and the 
prudent custodian will do nothing that may destroy respect for 
their authority. He should address even the youngest teacher, 
whether Religious or secular, with the utmost respect. Teachers 
are placed in the position they occupy because of their possession 
of certain skills and knowledge that fit them for the position; it 
is not within the providence of the custodian to pass judgment 
upon their academic or professional preparation nor upon their 
moral and social qualities. The teachers and the custodian must 
act as a unit in making the school an efficient instrument for the 
education of children. The custodian will serve best when he 
cheerfully takes care of the physical details that are essential to 
this purpose. His adjustment of things physical to the program 
and the schedule of the school is a vital contribution. Failure 
to arrange materials for a school program or to move chairs or 
other equipment even upon short notice may interfere with the 
smooth functioning of the school schedule. Regularity and rou- 
tine are basic characteristics of his work. He cannot attend to 
his daily duties and have his building ready for teachers and pupils 
unless he plans his work carefully in accord with their program. 
A zealous custodian will not put off until to-morrow the things 
that need to be done to-day. 
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Chief Functions of the School Custodian 

The pastor desires to have a capable custodian in charge of the 
parish school, but he is aware that the salary scale of the system 
is not attractive to men whose training and experience command 
better compensation elsewhere. To-day it is possible, however, 
for the willing but inexperienced custodian to perfect through 
private study his knowledge of various aspects of his work. _Lit- 
erature bearing on this field of activity is found in current educa- 
tional periodicals and bulletins; the pastor can direct the atten- 
tion of the custodian to this rich source of knowledge. The 
novice custodian should strive to acquire, at least through private 
study, a thorough knowledge of the science of school-building 
heating, ventilating, and lighting; of fire prevention, fire hazards, 
and the problems associated with the movements of children in 
and out of school buildings in case of fire; of safety and first aid 
problems that will occur in his daily contact with children; of the 
care, preservation, use and upkeep of tools and equipment. A 
little reading of the right sources will give him knowledge of a 
number of contrivances or ‘“‘gadgets’” that simplify the perform- 
ance of his tasks. 

The basic function of the janitor is the cleaning of the school. 
In a previous article on school floors we have stressed the need 
of keeping school floors clean as a measure of sanitation and of 
conservation. There are many other cleaning duties that de- 
volve upon the janitor. It is impossible, for instance, to over- 
estimate the importance of proper care of the toilet and sanitary 
facilities in a school building. Absolute cleanliness here contrib- 
utes as no other factor can to the impression that the school 
building makes upon the visiting public. The maintenance of 
sanitary facilities builds up the morale of the school and ingrains 
habits of cleanliness in the lives of the pupils. Failure to maintain 
toilet rooms in a sanitary condition will destroy the esthetic ef- 
fect that could be produced by a building otherwise pleasing in 
appearance. The building that has a dirty, odorous toilet room 
will probably be a dirty building. Obnoxious odors, marked and 
defaced walls, waste paper on the floor, and drippings of dirty 
water and soap in the lavatories will convict the custodian of 
neglect of one of his most important functions. It is true, of 
course, that the responsibility for toilet room inspection should 
be shared by the teachers and the principal of the school. The 
principal will appoint certain teachers to supervise the girls’ toilet 
rooms, because the janitor cannot enter these while school is in 
session. The teachers of primary pupils should instruct them in 
the use of the toilet rooms, the use of supplies, and on toilet room 
sanitation in general. Every teacher should report instances of 
the misuse of materials, of the defacing of walls, or of wanton 
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waste that come under her observation. The codperation of 
children means much to the maintenance of sanitary conditions; 
a tactful appeal, by a teacher or by the custodian, will often elimi- 
nate abuses that result not from the malice but from the heed- 
lessness of pupils. 

In the final analysis, everyone blames obnoxious odors on the 
neglect of the custodian. Perhaps he is more sinned against than 
sinning. If he does not have the right cleaning materials, it is 
sometimes impossible to keep even superior equipment in good 
order. Floors and ceilings in rooms of this type should have 
smooth surfaces that are impervious to moistures and odors. If 
there is no hard wall plaster or tile on the lower part of the toilet 
room a few coats of enamel paint will increase the resistance of the 
surface. Deodorants and disinfectants are certainly not the answer 
to every problem of sanitation, but the service offered by modern 
disinfectant companies will be of great assistance to the janitor 
in maintaining a clean school. The cost of this service is not 
great when done under yearly contract. 

Light, particularly sunlight, and ventilation are essential in 
toilet room sanitation. Open window ventilation is not sufficient, 
for with this type of ventilation the odors inevitably escape into 
the corridors and school rooms. This distribution of odors is pre- 
vented when the toilet room vents extend directly through the 
roof. The janitor must see to it that these vents are kept open. 

The school is fortunate that has adequate lavatory supplies. 
Teachers and custodians must eliminate waste in the children’s 
use of these supplies. The heedlessness of children has little re- 
gard for conservation of paper towels and soap, but those in 
charge can do much to eliminate waste. The type of paper and 
fixtures are important factors in waste; pupils often use three, 
four, or more towels when the fixtures permit the rolling off of 
quantities of paper. The inner fold towel and toilet paper dis- 
pensers make for conservation of materials, but they may restrict 
the user to one particular type of filler. The roller type fixture 
is equally efficient when it is provided with a check that prevents 
distribution of extensive lengths of paper. Modern perfection of 
design has eliminated the chief defect of soap dispensers; the 
modern type does not permit soap to drip on the lavatories. 
When waste is eliminated, the soap and towel expense of a school 
is negligible. It is poor economy to urge that the children can get 
along without these aids to sanitation. 


Securing the Cooperation of the Children 


The custodian will insist on the coéperation of every child in 
maintaining sanitary conditions in the toilet rooms. At the same 
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time he must not neglect to give these rooms the thorough clean- 
ing that is periodically necessary. Toilet rooms used constantly 
need to be cleaned more often than others. Cleaning once a day 
may not be sufficient; constant use and the presence of iron or 
other minerals in the water supply will demand more frequent 
cleaning. 

Floors for the toilet room should be of impervious material. 
The Committee on Floors of the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials recommends terrazzo or impervious tile. 
A smooth floor makes for easy sweeping with a mop or flushing 
with a hose as often as needed. This flushing requires a drain in 
the floor to permit water to escape; commonly this drain is con- 
nected with a vent through the floor urinals. For thorough clean- 
liness hot water, with sufficient trisodium phosphate or ammonia 
added, is found satisfactory. A touch of disinfectant in the mop 
water will help. Experience teaches the janitor that he cannot 
allow dirt or waste matter to accumulate in corners or crevices. 
A stiff hand brush may be necessary when out-of-the-way places 
are not reached effectively by the mop. Door knobs, handles on 
fixtures, and other places where pupils may place their hands, are 
frequently overlooked; they should be washed each week with a 
cloth containing a disinfecting solution. The marking and de- 
facing of stalls and walls is a bane of the janitor’s life, but he must 
patiently remove these marks as quickly as possible. Experience 
proves that there is greater likelihood of pupils marring a dark 
finish than an attractive light-colored finish. A light finish is 
preferable, and will encourage the custodian to make the toilet 
room in every way as attractive as possible. He will not make 
excessive use of oily disinfectants, deodorizing blocks or deodoriz- 
ing crystals; commonly they do nothing more than cover up an 
odor whose cause should be removed. Trisodium phosphate or 
some similar preparation is effective in dissolving the deposits 
that cause offensive odors. Ina word, the object is cleanliness, for 
cleanliness is the best sanitation. 

It is equally important to keep all drinking fountains in sani- 
tary condition and generally attractive. They need cleaning 
frequently, but no acids should be used on them. A cloth anda 
mild abrasive will be sufficient to remove rust and other accumu- 
lations. Kerosene is an effective cleansing agent of porcelain and 
vitreous china. A thorough rinsing with water will remove all 
remains of the cleansing agent. 


The Cleaning of Windows 


The great purpose of window glass is to admit light to the 
schoolroom. It is imperative that the custodian keep the glass 
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clean, for dirty windows may shut out 15 to 25 per cent of the 
light that normally would enter the room through the windows. 
Dirty windows are the severest index of poor housekeeping, and 
will detract from the appearance of any building. Glass in doors 
and cases and all decorative glass must be subject to the daily 
inspection and care of the custodian. Dirty atmospheric condi- 
tions will demand more frequent cleaning; basement or ground 
floor windows become dirty more quickly than other windows in 
the building. These and other factors must be weighed, but it is 
generally considered necessary and sufficient to wash outside 
windows three to four times each year. All types of inside glass 
(in windows, in doors, in transoms, in cases) may demand more 
frequent washing, or at least cleaning with a moist chamois skin. 
Experience will teach the custodian the most effective schedule. 
He will likely find that much of this type of cleaning must be done 
on holidays, during vacations, or at the end of certain weeks 
throughout the year. 

The adoption of proper methods of cleaning glass saves much 
time. In cleaning large panes of outside glass some janitors use 
a hose or a brush and squeegee, but this may be found a sloppy 
procedure when applied to small window panes. Windows on the 
second floor or higher present greater difficulty; here washing 
with cheesecloth followed by drying with a hand squeegee is rapid 
and efficient. A second cheesecloth can be substituted for the 
hand squeegee, but the process is slower and leaves some lint on 
the windows. The more common method is the use of a cheese- 
cloth for washing and a chamois skin for drying. 

For inside cleaning the hose is not practical, but any of the 
other methods may be used with equal effect. The best drying 
material is chamois skin, but in our present emergency it is very 
expensive and difficult to obtain. An elementary knowiedge of 
housekeeping will tell the custodian that it is well to use a duster 
to remove the loose dirt from the windows before washing. 


Careful Choice of Cleaning Agents 


There is a great variety of cleaning agents. Kerosene, though 
sometimes used, is commonly discarded because it leaves a film 
of oil that collects dirt. Ammonia in the water is effective, but 
it has a tendency to darken putty. Alcohol in the cleaning water 
gives satisfying results but it makes the process expensive. 
Cleaning powders find favor with many custodians, despite the 
increase of work involved in their use. Patented cleaning 
liquids commonly do the work well, but experience will teach the 
janitor to make a preparation of his own that is equally effective. 
A housekeeper tells us that a little ammonia in the water or a 
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tablespoonful of trisodium phosphate makes the best cleans- 
ing agent. The solution must not be too strong, for a strong 
solution will affect the paint or finish of the window sash. 

The custodian must avoid unnecessary personal risks in the 
cleaning of windows as well as in other phases of his work. If the 
type of window requires him to place himself outside while wash- 
ing it, he should have a window jack and a safety belt, both se- 
curely anchored. Here we must omit any analysis of this safety 
feature of his work that we may say a word about the general 
care of blackboards. 


Proper Care of Blackboards 


Clean, attractive blackboards add much to the appearance of 
the classroom. Commonly the pupils are trained to keep the 
blackboard in good condition, but it is the duty of the janitor to 
complete the cleaning process. It is simple courtesy for the 
teacher and the pupils to keep erasers and pieces of chalk off the 
floor. The frequency of cleaning will differ with use; constant use 
may demand cleaning about twice a week. Should the custodian 
use the traditional mixture of water, alcohol, and kerosene? We 
answer in the negative; alcohol is usually harmful to a finished 
surface and kerosene, or any other oil, will make it slick. | Wash- 
ing is not recommended as the best method of cleaning black- 
boards, but if the dry cleaning of the blackboard is not effective 
and it is deemed necessary to wash it, a small amount of trisodium 
phosphate or of vinegar in the water will probably give the best 
results. Any method of washing may leave a film of soft chalk 
in the pores of the board. The so-called dry cleaning of the board 
is preferred; this involves nothing more than thoroughly erasing 
the blackboard and then wiping it clean with a dry chamois skin. 

The custodian must know the purpose and use of the black- 
board. It is designed for the active use of pupils and for the 
effective display of instructional material. The intense black- 
board results in too much contrast in color for easy visualization. 
Some prefer green boards, and the rather gray-like color resulting 
from dry cleaning with a chamois skin is more acceptable than the 
intense black that results from washing. Slick boards make 
writing difficult, and the glossy surface reflects light into the eyes 
of the pupils. 

Teachers, pupils, and custodians must vie with one another in 
leaving the board, chalk trays, and erasers in a neat condition. 
The cleaning of the board is futile unless the chalk trays are thor- 
oughly cleaned at the same time. The practice of permitting 
pupils to dust the erasers by beating them on the side of the build- 
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ing is to be condemned; it defaces the building and is harmful to 
the respiratory tracts of the pupils. The custodian or the ad- 
ministrator of the school can obtain a hand-operated eraser 
cleaner, equipped with rotary brushes and vacuum fans to take 
the dust away. The passing of dusty erasers over the intake or 
the suction of a vacuum system cleans erasers well, but it is some- 
times harmful to the fabric. Much of the dust in classrooms re- 
sults from the careless handling of chalk and erasers. It isa mark 
of wisdom on the part of the custodian to supervise pupil han- 
dling of these dust purveyors. Cleanliness is the first note of 
efficiency in custodial work. 








The New Dispensation 
By Kiran J. Hennreica, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


X. The Liturgy and Christian Life 


The principal objective of the Liturgy is the glory of God 
directly, while indirectly it seeks to enhance this glory by making 
men Christ-like. To God it renders praise, thanksgiving and 
atonement; for men it provides a means of petition and a norm 
of life as members of Christ’s Mystical Body. Baptism incorpo- 
rated us into Christ; but unless our life is based upon His views, 
motivated by His principles, and guided by His attitudes, there 
is division and no union. These are undeniable truths: “If you 
have risen with Christ, seek the things that are above .. . ; mind 
the things that are above, not the things that are on earth.” 
All the baptized have risen with Christ, “for you have died and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God” (Col., iii. 1-3). Christian 
life, to be worthy of the name, must conform to, be hidden in, 
or merged with the life of Christ, if we now constitute one body 
with and in Him. 

At the present time there is nothing more urgent than the 
recovery of the necessary and only correct viewpoint and attitude 
announced by Christ, true God and true man: ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.’”’ He did not qualify this statement, although 
He knew all the modifications, excuses, and objections that later 
ages would make. He simply added the assurance that God 
will take care of the rest. 

In very fact, this assertion of Christ is not doubted by Chris- 
tians; but it has been so modified by personal interpretations 
that its vital significance has become obscured, when it is remem- 
bered at all. The “everything else’’ has taken the place of the one 
thing necessary. In consequence of this, the number of those who 
are trying to live or cultivate a truly spiritual life is rapidly dimin- 
ishing, whilst the seekers after mere temporal improvement 
grow by leaps and bounds. How can this evil tendency be 
stemmed and the balance restored? Seemingly not by spiritual 
preaching and writings alone. These exhortations are heard and 
read by some, but the reader or hearer is often ‘‘like a man be- 
holding his own countenance in a glass; for he beholds himself 
and goes away, and presently forgets what manner of man he is” 
(James, i. 24). Moreover, truly spiritual and spiritualizing books 
are scarce; and when they occasionally appear, literary editors 
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and reviewers no longer realize what they are about, and dismiss 
them with some generality. Hence, they have only a very 
limited sale, and cannot be sold at a popular price. And, in turn, 
their cost becomes a further handicap to the distribution of these 
books and the author’s first purpose is frustrated. For material 
profit is the last thing that the author sought. 

Nor are the usual Sunday talks apt to bring about a greater 
spirituality. In many listeners the soil is already too cold to 
make the seed sown bring forth good fruit. Besides, an effective 
spiritual sermon requires a highly spiritual preacher. Since 
recent preaching methods were not effective in maintaining the 
spirituality that once existed, they evidently cannot revive what 
has vanished. 

The thoughts so far expressed are not mere personal opinions 
of the writer, but are also expressed and corroborated by high 
ecclesiastical authorities. One may find them in the Encyclical 
of Pope Pius XII addressed to the Church in the United States. 
The praises contained therein are often quoted and enlarged 
upon, but the urgent pleas for the removal of specified evils men- 
tioned are left buried in the Acta. This is, alas, a psychological 
tendency. People, as a rule, do not like to be reminded of things 
that they ought to know and realize; consequently, even the 
soundest advice is often wasted. 

In his ‘Manual of Catholic Action,’’ Msgr. Luigi Civardi writes: 
‘““‘What we have to lament to-day . . . is not so much widespread 
ill-behavior, . . . as the loss or distortion of the moral sense.’’! 
Where there are spiritual and intellectual disorders, this is but a 
natural consequence. Archbishop Samuel Stritch put the matter 
concisely, when speaking to a gathering of prominent laymen he 
said: ‘‘If there is a single criticism that one would make of the 
greatest Catholic laity in the world, the Catholic laitv of the United 
States, it would be that they have not a sufficient intellectual 
foundation for their religion. They have not a Catholic mental- 
ity.’’? Much less do they have a spiritual-mindedness, for this is 
more difficult to acquire and cultivate. While the Archbishop was 
addressing himself strictly to the laity, his words may be safely 
extended to all who spend the greater part of the most impression- 
able period of their life as members of the laity. Seminaries and 
novitiates will not easily bring about a sudden and permanent 
change in fundamental attitudes. Such changes may come in 
later years as the result of some kind of a shock. 

During the earlier part of human life there is no true spirituality. 
There are few exceptions to this general rule. Young Confessors 


1 Page 41. Quoted with the permission of the publishers, Sheed & Ward. 
2 Catholic Herald, Milwaukee, January 15, 1935. 
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and Virgins were canonized for reasons of their love of God and 
their early victories over the world, Satan and the flesh. Valiantly 
they kept the Commandments for the love of God (John, xiv. 15). 
The child Saints, guided by the fear of God, were carried to 
heaven in the arms of Mother Church. With these, the early 
impressions received in the home were the most decisive factors. 


The Liturgy and Spiritualizing the Masses 


After this somewhat lengthy but necessary explanatory intro- 
duction, we may turn to the investigation of what the Liturgy 
might gradually bring about, if utilized as a means of respiritualiz- 
ing the masses. Although conditions are deplorable, there is no 
reason to doubt that an improvement can be brought about, for 
the Holy Ghost is still active in the Church. As used at present, 
the word Liturgy does not merely connote the collection of 
preceptive and directive rubrics necessary for the dignified celebra- 
tion of the Sacred Mysteries; in its primary meaning and sig- 
nificance, it embraces the divine worship as practised by the 
Mystical Body as a whole. This worship comprises the life, 
thoughts, desires, words and actions of the “kingly” priesthood, 
as well as of the hierarchical. 

To render this worship to God completely and adequately, in a 
manner highly profitable to man, it is necessary that we rise 
above mere physical needs and conveniences, because “‘if you 
live according to the flesh, you shall die; but if by the spirit 
you mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live, for whosoever 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God’”’ (Rom., 
viii. 13-14). These words of the Apostle of the Gentiles are 
not gainsaid by modern Christians; but they are conveniently put 
aside, which amounts to the same thing. It remains infallibly 
true that a material or purely natural life divorced from the 
supernatural cannot lead to eternal life with God. 

How the Liturgy can and does help man’s spiritual progress is 
clearly seen when we examine the pattern and methods as re- 
vealed by its texts and forms. Its doctrinal parts stress un- 
ceasingly the most important dogmas of Christianity, and relate 
them to other subsidiary truths. Corollaries are always con- 
nected with the basis upon which they rest. In all forms of wor- 
ship, taken either separately or in a series, the Trinity of God 
and His perfections or attributes are recalled. The creation 
and fall of man are commemorated at least in their consequences. 
The Incarnation and Redemption are constantly kept before our 
eyes by emphasis on the benefits they brought to man. The 
activities of the Holy Ghost are reiterated in various ways in the 
Liturgy. He is the Vivifying Principle of the life of the Mystical 
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Body; we are told of His work in the Church in applying the 
fruits of the redemption through the means of grace; we learn 
of His intimate relation to Christian life. The keystone of all 
liturgical worship and also its central theme is that the Resur- 
rection brought not only a new life of glory to Christ, but also 
a new life leading to glory for all who believe in Him and have 
been “‘baptized in His death.” 

Such is an outline of what God did for man, whom Christ ele- 
vated to a high estate. What man must do in return follows as a 
logical consequence. The child of God must preserve his dignity, 
and must make atonement for sin to his Heavenly Father. The 
divine adoption must be made secure and permanent by loving 
our God made known to us by faith, by the cultivation of various 
virtues, and especially by our practising penance—which consists 
in denying our own will for the love of God. By doing all this, 
the child of God will infallibly come to rest in the bosom of the 
Father. The Liturgy insists frequently on our doing penance, 
but does not neglect to point out its double character. The 
essence of penance is a turning away from creatures to the Creator 
Himself; the penitential exercises are all intended to make the 
flesh subservient to the spirit. Unfortunately, the noble, beauti- 
ful and highly desirable aspects of penance are not grasped by a 
carnal man, although it is exactly the virtue of penance that makes 
the yoke of Christ sweet and the apparent burden of Christianity 
light. The Liturgy teaches these corollaries, but never fails to 
point out at the same time the sources from which they spring, 
and so establishes their importance and obligatory nature. The 
Church in her Liturgy preaches on sin and punishment, virtue 
and reward; she does not overlook them in teaching from dogma, 
and makes them a part of our baptismal obligations. 

As judged from the Liturgy, then, it is not of the greatest im- 
portance that every Christian shall know the exact meaning of 
various teachings, since faith supplies such deficiencies; nor need 
we know the accepted names and the varying gravity of all the 
sins about which moralists write for the enlightening of confessors, 
but that all sins must be shunned as much as possible. Hence, 
liturgical doctrine is free from many things that might confuse 
the ‘‘little ones.”” In the early Church, the Fathers did not 
waste much time with minor details when speaking in public. 
They did not do so, because doctrines were not yet fully de- 
veloped, but because of the entire lack of spirituality among the 
pagans and the neophytes. This does not mean that moral dis- 
cussions and conferences are not valuable and even necessary 


* The author has treated this more fully in the Franciscan Herald and Forum 
(Chicago, January to May, 1943). 
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for confessors and spiritual guides; it only indicates that the 
essence of Christianity and the solution of the problems of life are 
communicated to the faithful through the Liturgy in a manner 
that will profit them most. From the day of her foundation the 
Church was never without all the means necessary for the guid- 
ance and sanctification of souls. The simplest form of the 
Liturgy used by the Apostles contained all the elements needed 
to carry on the work begun and endowed by Christ. 


Steady Progression of the Liturgy 


If we examine the liturgical documents from the very first, 
we shall find a steady progression starting with the origin of 
physical and spiritual—of natural and supernatural—life, and 
leading step by step to immortality and glory. We find this 
historical progress, not only in the portrayal of the life and 
mysteries of Christ and in the development of His Church, but also 
in the application of these mysteries to the life of every individual. 
The four seasons of the year are used as a basis to guide the 
infancy, youth, manhood, and old age of the individual, as well 
as of mankind as a whole. This beautiful symbolism is not 
always clearly seen by the casual observer, because a strictly 
chronological order is not always observed. The various factors 
are not considered independently of each other; they often run 
parallel, each having its own significance, but the student cannot 
fail to grasp the progression. In Advent, a season when nature 
and humanity grow colder, the foundation is laid for the coming 
of Christ to humanity and individual souls. Beginning with 
Septuagesima, the creation and regeneration of man is the prin- 
cipal topic. Easter introduces the new life, and its effects and 
postulates are explained together with the development of this 
life in the kingdom of God in the world and in souls. Pentecost 
is followed by a portrayal of the battles of life and how they can 
be won. In the Fall, the season of harvest when nature prepares 
for rest, the tranquillity of mature faith and its progression 
towards eternal stability in the beatific vision are kept in mind. 
Thus, the end intended is securely gained. 

This pattern of the Liturgy, woven under the assistance and 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, is divinely psychological. It is 
adapted to all conditions of life and their peculiar requirements. 
As far as Christian life is concerned, it begins with the forceful 
inculcation of the fear of God (Sundays in Advent), and slowly 
progresses to the love of God. It satisfies the heart at a time when 
the intellect is not yet capable of explicit faith, and emotion holds. 
the place of conviction. Corresponding with these two faculties 
of the soul, religion or worship is an affair partly of the mind and 
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partly of the heart. Both should be combined, but in some 
situations one or the other may greatly predominate. 


The Liturgy Appeals to Both Intellect and Emotions 


The Liturgy, taking this into consideration, endeavors to 
develop both faculties. It is not possible to enumerate in detail 
all that the Liturgy (including the Holy Sacrifice, Sacraments, 
sacramentals and prayers) presents to the intellect. This would 
require a work of theology in several of its branches. A treasury 
of thoughts for further development is contained in the Missal, 
Breviary, Pontifical and Ritual. Nearly all prayers and blessings 
have a dogmatical content and a significance of their own. Often 
the Lessons in Matins give beautiful and exact explanation of the 
mysteries and feasts celebrated. Their very richness of thought, 
owing to divine inspiration, is the reason why they will never be 
completely evaluated, and why every treatise on the contents of 
the Liturgy will differ from others in some respects. 

As far as the heart or emotion is concerned, it is true that this 
is not a spiritual power in itself, but with the aid of grace emotions 
often influence the will considerably. Dramatic presentations 
like solemn celebrations, processions, music, song and decora- 
tions, fill the heart with joy. A dignified worship, enhanced 
by appropriate vestments and furnishings of the house of God, 
also attracts the senses, and draws the heart away from the cold 
materialism and formalism of the secularized world. Devotional 
acts and sacramentals (e.g., genuflections, kissing of relics, holy 
water, etc.) help to bring about an otherworldly disposition, if 
understandingly performed. 

The force of emotions is usually not neglected as a means of 
attracting people to certain kinds of devotions. They are con- 
tinually announced and made known by other channels of pub- 
licity, and often these devotions themselves have an emotional 
appeal. All this, if done in a manner not incompatible with 
religion, is not blameworthy, as long as one of the main ends, the 
spiritualization and formation of the Christian character of the 
faithful, is not entirely neglected. These more or less private 
parish devotions should contain something for the mind and the 
will (as is found in all strictly liturgical functions); otherwise, 
character formation and guidance of the will are neglected. 
Perhaps, an example may make this point clearer. 

In a certain parish, a devotion to the Holy Family every 
Wednesday evening was traditional for decades. All the mem- 
bers of the Congregation of the Holy Family and many others 
attended regularly. The devotion was very popular and very well 
attended. The prayers were recited in the form of the ancient 
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diaconal litanies. The meaning of the series of invocations and 
petitions furnished material for a short talk. Among the petitions 
were such as the following: 


“Priest. Grant to all who are married the full knowledge of their 
duties and a holy and pure love. 

“Faithful. Protect them against the storms of passion and keep 
them united.... 

“P. Grant them strength to carry their cross together in patience: 

“F. For they that have been divorced and marry again, commit 
adultery.’’* 


Other devotions may emphasize similar truths of a timely 
nature in the form of prayers. The recitation of such prayers 
week after week by large congregations, or even smaller ones, 
becomes imperceptibly a spiritualizing and character-forming 
influence, and will contribute greatly to the maintenance of 
Christian public opinion. Some of the congregation may not 
like this form of reminder, but those that are sick must submit 
to operations. By preaching or by prayer, therefore, salutary 
lessons can be inculcated. 

Returning to strictly liturgical worship, we find that, if it is 
integrated with life, it is a truly strong force for directing the 
mind to the things that are above, to eternal verities. The 
influence exercised by the Liturgy will thus become, not only 
occasional, but constant, so that thoughts about the happy 
hereafter and the conditions for its acquisition will come when 
decisions have to be made. Consequently, the Liturgy is not 
only a form of prayer but a worship of the whole man. 


The Liturgy and the Perpetuation of Faith and Morals 


This brings us to the practical question of how the Liturgy 
can be utilized for the perpetuation of faith and morality among 
our people. Evidently, the first step is to let them know some- 
thing about it, and the second step to be considered here is the 
upkeep of the domestic sanctuary, or, as the Orthodox Catholics 
call it, the Ecclesia domestica. 

For acquainting groups or individuals with the Liturgy, it is 
not necessary to explain to them its history, development, or 
content in detail. This may be done with profit in study clubs; 
but while highly interesting and profitable to some, it would 
not greatly profit the masses. What all people should know is the 
meaning of the more important elements, and what they should do 
to influence Christian life. Hence, the explaining of liturgical 


* “Parish Devotions” (Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.). 
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forms is not of so much importance as the utilization of the truths 
and the application and illustrations found in the Liturgy of the 
day or season. Bishop Schlarman undertook to do this, and has 
succeeded quite successfully in his volume on ‘‘Catechetical 
Aids.”® In this connection, the fact that most people do not 
know Latin, may be disregarded. The reading or hearing of 
liturgical texts alone does not contribute much to the under- 
standing of the Liturgy as a whole or to its application to daily 
life. Nowadays, the most important parts of the Liturgy are 
found in the vernacular in nearly all prayerbooks, sometimes 
with short annotations. The Sacraments are presented in 
various liturgical monographs,* but although these contain 
adaptations to life, they still need an integration if the faithful 
are to realize and be impressed by the transcendent beauty of the 
whole. 

An acquaintance with the Liturgy cannot fail to be profitable 
to the faithful. An extensive use of liturgical thoughts in ser- 
mons and instructions ought to spiritualize the hearers. To turn 
to the Liturgy for aid to accomplish this, does not mean a turning 
away from the standard sources of Christianity, because the Lit- 
urgy is a compendium of all sources of the Faith—of the Scrip- 
tures, tradition and infallible pronouncements. 


5 B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
6 Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 








Answers to Questions 


An Objection to Bridal Parties in the Sanctuary 


Question: In your Review for March, 1943, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘Bridal Parties in the Sanctuary,” I was suprised at your answer. 
I know that in the United States marriages take place in the sanctuary, 
also in some churches in Canada. But according to the Manuel de 
Liturgie et Cérémonial par Joseph Haegy, Tome I, p. 632, note 2, it is 
against the law of the Church: “Il n’est pas permis de placer dans le 
choeur les futures époux et leurs invités (cf. Caer. Ep. L. I, Ch. XIII, 
no. 13; S. C., 21 Fev. 1604; Janv. 1605, 175; 28 Avril 1663, 1258; 15 
Mars 1664, 1288).” CANADIAN READER. 


Answer: The citations quoted by our correspondent look 
formidable; but on investigation they are found to be not at all 
pertinent. They all refer to laics’ being given a place in the sanc- 
tuary, instead of in the body of the church (e.g., nobles, etc.); 
also to even priests occupying the stalls of canons when these 
priests are not members of the Chapter. We have a similar pro- 
hibition in Canon 1455, where church patrons are forbidden to be 
given a place in the sanctuary, much less to have a baldichino. 

Canon 1100 really solves our problem when it imposes the rites 
of the Ritual (outside of cases of necessity) and those of reputable 
local practices. And Cardinal Gasparri (“‘De Matrimonio,’ IT, 
§ 1033) admits there is no deducing a certain and grave obligation 
of supplying the rites of the Ritual itself to marriages that have 
taken place in danger of death or in the absence of a priest under 
Canon 1098, n. 1. Much less is there any prohibition to follow 
reputable extra-Ritual practices. The Cardinal’s subsequent 
discussions show a variety of practices even in the rites of the 
Ritual, practices that have for the most part been allowed. 

The 1931 edition of Wapelhorst’s ‘‘Compendium Sacre Litur- 
giz,’’ p. 575, is evidence that the practice of permitting the 
actual parties to the marriage to kneel on the predella or on the 
highest step of the altar, and the witnesses stand near them, is 
truly reputable in many dioceses. Nor let the objection be made 
that the practice must have truly constituted a custom not re- 
voked by the Code (that is, a centenary or immemorial custom) ; 
for if this were meant in Canon 1100, then the wording of Canon 
1455 would have been used (legitimx locorum consuetudines). 
Canon 1100 is dealing with things besides the law, not with 
modifications of the law. And bridal parties within the sanctuary 
are not any modification of the law. 
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Is the Seal of Confession Really at Stake Here? 


Question: Is it theologically certain in this particular case that a 
priest who before his morning Mass hears in sacramental confession 
from a penitent that he has poisoned his altar wine as a revenge, and who 
cannot be induced to change his evil intent and permit the change of 
wine, has no other alternative than to say Mass and permit his own 
death? He would also be consecrating invalid matter and committing 
material idolatry. Is he obliged to permit all these evils in order to pro- 
tect the sacramental sigi/lum and not render the Sacrament of Penance 
odious to this particular indisposed penitent? PARocHUS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: This problem and others very similar to it have been 
the source of discussion and dispute among theologians for a long 
time. The absolute necessity of perfectly guarding the seal of 
confession could place a priest in most grievous circumstances, 
even to the undergoing of death itself, in order to preserve the 
secrecy of confession. First of all, the Code of Canon Law ordains 
that the confessor must be extremely careful not to betray the 
sinner by words or signs, or in any other way, for any reason what- 
soever. Moreover, he is forbidden to use the knowledge derived 
from confession in a manner which will be burdensome to the 
penitent, even though there be no danger of revelation. On the 
other hand, it must be noted that the obligation of the seal of 
confession arises from sacramental confession alone, made for the 
purpose of accusing oneself to the minister of the Church as such, 
or for the purpose of obtaining absolution. Hence, there is no 
question of the seal if one knowingly confesses to an illegitimate 
minister or to a layman; or if one makes a simulated confession to 
a duly constituted minister solely for the purpose of deceiving 
him or to deride him, without the intention of receiving the Sacra- 
ment. As this case stands, then, the sole purpose of the so-called 
penitent is revenge against the priest, not sacramental confession. 
Therefore, the confessor can use the knowledge received to pro- 
tect himself from danger, by substituting other wine in place of 
that which is poisoned. There is no danger whatever of mani- 
festing the fact of having received this knowledge in the simulated 
confession, and certainly it is utterly unreasonable to say that the 
Sacrament thereby becomes burdensome to the penitent. The 
penitent suffers no inconvenience or shame whatsoever, for he 
knows he did not make, nor have any intention of making, sacra- 
mental confession. Nor could others be in any way influenced by 
the action of the priest, since there is no conceivable connection 
between protecting himself and the simulated confession. 

A case of this kind which presents considerable difficulty of 
solution, is a speculative problem, and in the practical order there 
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will always be found some means of avoiding the dangers of violat- 
ing the obligation of secrecy, whether with the permission of the 
penitent, or under some pretext which could never afford ground 
for accusation against the confessor. 


Historic Ninth Lesson for the Feast of St. Peter Celestine 


Question: This year the Feast of St. Peter Celestine was reduced to a 
simplex, because it fell on the octave day of the Solemnity of St. Joseph. 
The Ordo directed us to read the ninth lesson of St. Peter Celestine. 
Since my breviary did not have a summarized lesson for that feast, 
what lesson should I have read? PRESBYTER OFFICIO PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: The solution to this difficulty may be found in the 
particular rubric given in the Breviary under the date of May 
19. The rubric states: “If this feast is reduced to a simplex and 
its ninth lesson is to be read according to the rubrics, the following 
Lesson IV is to be read.”’ 


The Manner of Saying the Oratio Imperata 

Question: The different ways in which the Oratio Imperata has been 
joined to the other prayers of the Mass have been most perplexing to me. 
To-day, Monday, during the Octave of the Ascension the Ordo gave the 
prayers as follows: “Ist prayer of the feast; 2nd prayer, Concede; 3rd 
prayer for the Church or Pope.”’ Father A. says the prayers in this 
manner: after he concludes the first prayer, he introduces the second 
prayer with ‘“Oremus.”’ He then says the second, third prayers and 
the Oratio Imperata under one conclusion. In other words he says three 
prayers under one conclusion. Father B. follows this system: he says 
the first prayer in the usual manner, but then says the second and third 
prayers and concludes the third. He then introduces the Jmperata with 
“Oremus” and concludes it. Father B. points'to the Ordo to prove that 
his practice is correct. ‘“‘Imperata (non plus duz) additur (Dist. Concl.) 
semper post Orr. diei.”’ 

Which method is correct? SACERDOS SCISCITANS. 


Answer: Father A. is correct. The correct procedure is clearly 
stated in the rubrics of the Missal. ‘‘When several prayers are 
said, only the first and the last are concluded and only before the 
first and second prayers is the ‘Oremus’ said” (Rubrice generales 
Missalis, Tit. VII, no. 7). The line quoted from the Ordo means 
that the Oratio Imperata is not to be joined to the prayer of the 
Mass under the same conclusion (Additiones et Variationes in 
Rubricis Missalis, Tit. VI, no. 4). 


Marriage in Georgia 


Question: Apropos of War Time, I would like to ask what would be the 
status of a marriage contracted in Georgia these days by a validly bap- 
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tized girl, if she was married just after midnight by War Time at the ex- 
piration of her fourteenth birthday. SACERDOS SPECULANS. 


Answer: The marriage would be patently invalid, because the 
girl must be fourteen to escape the impediment of age; and this 
she is not until her fourteenth birthday has passed (Canon 34, 
§ 3, n. 3), and the time by which it passes is usual time. But usual 
time in Georgia by legislative enactment is not War Time but zone 
time, one hour slower than War Time. So, only after one o’clock 
War Time is her birthday passed, and is she free from under the 
impediment of age. 


What of People’s Mass on St. John the Baptist’s Day 
. This Year? 


Question: To-day, because of the Feast of Corpus Christi the celebra- 
tion of St. John’s feast was postponed. I contend that we need not say 
the Mass pro populo for the new day. This happened once before on 
March 19; and I think there was no obligation to say the Mass on the 
new day. But I cannot find a reason for my persuasion. DECANUS. 


Answer: Your answer is to be found in Canon 339 of the Code. 
The third clause of that Canon provides that, if the obligation of 
hearing Mass and abstaining from servile works is transferred, as 
well as the Office and Mass of the feast, then the Mass is to be 
said for the people on the new day; otherwise, on the old day. 

Now, St. John’s day no longer has any obligation to hear Mass, 
since it is a suppressed holyday. So it is to be discharged on the 
day proper; but that day this year coincided with the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. So, the question is: did the one Mass on Corpus 
Christi do for the two feasts? While the Code makes no specific 
exemption, it does seem to be included in the second clause of 
Canon 339, and also in clause five; for clause two provides that 
one Mass is enough on Christmas to be said for the people, even 
if the feast falls on Sunday; also clause five provides that if a 
bishop rules more than one diocese one Mass will suffice. I 
suppose the transfer some years ago referred to by the questioner 
of St. Joseph’s day had not its obligations moved to the new day, 
but only its Mass and Office. For that reason the missa pro 
populo remained attached to the original day, and that no doubt 
was a Sunday or another day of obligation. 


Is a Bishop the Employer of His Priests? 


Question: The article by the Reverend Kenneth R. O’Brien of Los 
Angeles in one of the last numbers of the 1942 Jurist brings up the fol- 
lowing question: 
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“If priests are not employes of their bishops, how can their bishops in- 
sure their lives under the group plan, which is fundamentally Industrial 
Insurance, and presupposes that the Bishop is the priests’ employer?”’ 

MUSTANG. 


Answer: Perhaps in the literal sense of the term, a bishop is 
not the employer of his priests; but I see no reason why he cannot 
be such in an equivalent or substantial sense. Yet, the question 
is one purely of civil law; and while our American laws follow 
generally the rules of jurisprudence common to all laws, and are 
inclined to construe laws when their literal sense would entail an 
absurdity, still only a civil lawyer expert in insurance matters is in 
a position to give a definitive answer. 


Deductions from Ordered Collections — 


Question: When a special collection is ordered taken up by the bishop 
(e.g., for seminary purposes, the Indian and Negro Missions, etc.), it 
means that the revenue from the regular Sunday offerings is going to 
suffer. 

Now, some pastors deduct from the collection ordered, and add to the 
regular revenue to bring it up to average. To me this practice seems 
questionable for two reasons: (1) the bishop knows the regular Sunday 
revenue will suffer, and if he says nothing to the contrary, he is not pre- 
sumed to allow it; (2) the people are naturally led to think that all they 
give goes for the purpose announced, and can such earmarked offerings be 
diverted to other purposes, however good? 

NEw York STATE Pastor. 


Answer: Where the bishop does not order the contrary either 
by general or special instruction, the pastor seems justified in 
taking out of the one collection the ordinary Sunday offerings. 
Nor are the people entirely free to take from Peter to give to 
Paul; nor is their persuasion to be taken in its total extent. The 
fact that bishops sometimes state that all of the ordered collection 
is to be sent into the chancery, is an indication that some of such 
collections may be withheld to even out the Sunday revenue when 
nothing to the contrary is understood or expressed. 

But where the ordinary church support collection is taken up 
separately, the practice of holding out anything is much harder 
to justify. Here, though, knowledge and acquiescence on the part 
of the bishop would suffice. 


**Filii Acatholici’’ Again 


Question: In a recent private answer you make mention of filii 
acatholici (or to be exact, item ab acatholicis nati under Canon 1099, §2) 
being exempt from the form when they have been brought up from in- 
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fancy in no religion or a false religion, including children of mixed mar- 
riages of the same category. I agree to that; but I have been told by 
seminary professors and also by two chancery offices that I don’t know 
what I am talking about if I say that such children are not exempt like- 
wise from the impediment of disparity. Am I right in contending that, 
if such person marries an unbaptized person, the marriage is invalid by 
reason of the disparity cult impediment? MISSIONARY. 


Answer: Either you did not understand your opponents or 
they slipped in their law. For Canon 1070, § 1, declares most 
clearly that there is no marriage (without dispensation, be it 
understood) between an unbaptized person and one baptized in 
the Catholic Church or converted thereto from heresy or schism. 
And the persons we are discussing, ab acatholicis nati, have been 
admittedly baptized in the Catholic Church—etsi in Ecclesia 
catholica baptizati (Canon 1099, § 2). 

Cardinal Gasparri does contend that there is room here for 
jus constituendum; but he takes for granted that there is no doubt 
about these persons coming under the jus constitutum. 


JosePH P, Donovan C.M., J.C.D. 








Homiletic Part 
Bomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundaps and Feasts 
By Danie. U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


Compassion for Our Neighbor 


SYNOPSIS: (1) A modern setting for the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
(2) The meaning of the parable: (a) to contemporaries of Christ; 
(b) to us. 
(3) The great Christian principle underlying the parable. 
(4) The blight that besets the world when the principle is forgotten. 
(5) The need, in our day, for good Samaritans. 


Out of the present war have come many stirring stories of courage, 
perseverance and sublime heroism, and many still remain to be told. 
But for sheer poignancy nothing can ever surpass the story of the little 
Chinese girl, Patsy Lee. Cautiously working their way through the 
jungles of one of the Solomon Islands, a patrol of American troops 
found a child of two or three years in a ditch, half-dead. Her head 
was battered; she bled from ugly bayonet wounds. She had been 
left to die near the bodies of her murdered parents. The soldiers 
brought her to their Chaplain, who took her by plane to a mission 
station where good nuns brought her back to health. She could not 
speak a word that anybody could understand. And so she was 
christened Patsy Lee. 

This is the story of the Good Samaritan in modern setting. In the 
Solomons, as on the road to Jericho, there are robbers. A wounded 
person lay on the side of the road. And in both cases strangers play 
the réle of good Samaritans. The parable of the Good Samaritan is 
the dominant note in the text of to-day’s Mass. The meaning and 
the lesson of that parable are so important that they merit review. 


Two Ways of Interpreting the Parable 


There are two ways of interpreting the parable. In the one, we 
see the Master Himself as the Good Samaritan. The man who fell 
among the robbers is any one of us; or he is all of us—the whole human 
race wounded and left half-dead by the fall of Adam. It is in this 
figurative sense that many of the early Fathers of the Church loved 
to interpret the parable. But it is the second, the literal, sense of 
the parable that we need to study and reflect upon. For there are 
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many people in high places who say that we must learn to despise and 
hate our enemies, and close our hearts against our foes, if the war is to 
be won. We Christians, so they say, must match the fanatical savagery 
of the pagan Jap. Under the impact of that kind of propaganda there 
is danger that some of us might be swept away from the path of Christ. 
Therefore, “‘we need to be taught again what are the first elements of 
the words of God”’ (Heb., v. 12). 

The force of a lesson, like the force of a speech, is determined in great 
part by the circumstances under which it is given. To gain insight 
into the jolting power of the lesson Christ was teaching in this parable, 
we must grasp the impact with which it crashed against the predilec- 
tions and doubts of the lawyer who put the question: ‘Who is my 
neighbor?”” How many subtle prejudices were disturbed in that 
Pharisee when Christ made that man of good deeds a Samaritan? 
How did that mention of the unmoved priest and the hurrying levite 
fit into the frame of his habits of thought? Of his social outlook? Of 
his class interests? 

Certainly, the Pharisee and we would not agree in our evaluation 
of the parable. To us, at first sight, one aspect of the parable seems 
to be overdrawn. We hear with incredulous astonishment that first a 
priest and then a levite passed by without an offer of assistance to the 
wounded stranger. That the Samaritan—or any man—should extend 
the hand of mercy and compassion, causes us no surprise at all. This 
viewpoint simply reveals the influence of Christ’s teachings on our 
judgments, and the deep reciprocal relationship between Christian 
ideals and our accepted standard of good social behavior. But for the 
lawyer who questioned the Master and his contemporaries, there was no 
shock of scandal in the bland unconcern of the priest and levite. Rather, 
the Samaritan was the fanciful, the unbelievable character. Men of 
that era saw no reason to help a stranger; they felt no bond with all 
their fellow-men. Is not this attitude implicit in the question: ‘‘Who 
is my neighbor?” 


The Good Samaritan as a Symbol of Christian Charity 


Compassion is the offspring of charity. When we practise com- 
passion, we take on another’s burdens. We share tribulation and 
suffering with the sufferer because there is a bond between us that 
makes his misery our anxiety, and his wounds our pain. The pre- 
Christian world knew no such bond. It was a world of barriers and 
divisions and discord. The strong forces of that society were always 
forces of disunity and distinctions, never of construction and unity. 
None but a Jew could have a full claim on a Jew. The Mosaic law 
was a law for Jews. It was not calculated to benefit the Gentile. It 
was “‘a glory of the people of Israel,’’ but no “‘light to the revelation of 
the Gentiles’ (Luke, ii. 32). Is it any wonder that Paul in the Epistle 
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of the Mass, while saluting the Old Testament as glorious, calls it ‘‘the 
ministration of death”? In the ancient world the God of the Jews was 
not the God of the Gentiles. Jew and Gentile, each barricaded himself 
behind his own walls, each prayed in his own temple with doors bolted 
to exclude the stranger, and, when they went forth, they avoided the 
alien and despised his ways. 

It was part of our Saviour’s mission to batter down the barriers be- 
tween castes and classes, between tribes and nations; to bring to naught 
Satan’s strategy of ‘‘divide and conquer,” and to invoke in its stead the 
bond of love and unity. A scorned Samaritan helping an unknown 
stranger—that is the symbol of the Christian way of dealing with our 
fellow-man. The motive of that act of compassion is powerfully pro- 
claimed in the words of Paul: “There is neither Jew nor Greek; there 
is neither bond nor free; there is neither male nor female. For you are 
all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal., iii. 28). 

The basis of the bond between man and man which inspires the 
compassion of which the Samaritan is the symbol, is a profoundly sig- 
nificant spiritual truth: ‘God is our Father!’’ We are the work of 
His hands. More deeply etched than the features of any father in 
the countenance of his son is the image of God in every human soul. 
And as though the image was not enough to show the common father- 
hood of God, the blood of Christ has put upon us the seal of divine 
adoption: “‘God sent His son... that we might receive the adoption 
of sons’’ (Gal., iv. 4, 5). 


Christian Charity Embraces All Men 


Since all men are one in Christ, Christian compassion excludes no- 
body from its benefits. It embraces every man, no matter how foreign 
his speech, how alien his customs, how crippled his body, how dwarfed 
his mind. It extends to our friends, of course; but no less does it 
extend to our enemies. For there can be no force dividing men com- 
parable to the truth by which they are linked together. If a man is 
in need, he is my neighbor. And I may not ask him: ‘‘What country 
do you come from? What religion do you practise? What uniform is 
that you wear?” Rather must I say: ‘‘You suffer. I have heard your 
groans. You need help; you need me. I shall bind your wounds. 
I shall find you an inn.” 

Every man is in the image of the Heavenly Father! The recognition 
of this bond of spiritual kinship is the cornerstone of civilization. Ac- 
ceptance of this truth has brought to our world the degree of progress that 
it knows. As the acid develops the image on the film, so this spiritual 
truth brings to light the dignity of the human person. For two thousand 
years it has been pouring oil and wine into the wounds of those who fall 
among robbers. It sheds the only light that can dispel hatreds. And 
let us not forget that the general acceptance of this truth is our sole 
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protection against those visionary rulers who in their impatience to 
fashion a better world become dictators, and against the social planners 
who are so aghast at the sight of human misery that they would outlaw 
and then annihilate the miserable! 


The Blight That Results from Decay of Charity 


Give some thought to the blight that devastates the land where 
this cardinal principle of compassion and mercy has been repudiated 
as “‘soft,’’ “‘idealistic,’’ “impractical.’’ Hitler promised to bring a 
fuller and better life to Germany and the continent of Europe. Un- 
questionable evidence shows that a million Jews have been killed by 
his secret police and unnumbered thousands of hostages of other races. 
In the name of a great social experiment, in the name of a govern- 
ment established for the benefit of the masses, Russia has liquidated 
thousands, and starved millions into a mute dull acceptance of a soul- 
less and Godless autocracy. In one fell act of bestiality 10,000 Polish 
officers, prisoners in Russia, were recently murdered in Smolensk. 
These are the things that happen when rulers forget that all men are 
brothers in Christ who ‘“‘had compassion on the multitudes.”” And how 
blandly all is dismissed! When in 1939 the Soviet Pavilion was being 
dedicated at the World’s Fair in New York, one arrogant voice dismissed 
the horrors of Soviet purges with the cynical observation that ‘‘you 
have to break eggs to make an omelet.” 

Perhaps we may think that it is only among strange men in strange 
lands that the law of compassion and the principle of its operation can 
be forgotten. Unfortunately, such is not the case. There are among 
us great reforniers. They, too, would hasten the day of a fuller and 
better life. We are astounded at Nazi advocacy of sterilization laws 
which deprive people of their right to parenthood. Among us there 
are social-minded thinkers who would do to the poor and the handi- 
capped what the Nazis do to their foes. What happened to the young 
Polish officers at Smolensk is like a sword thrust into the human heart; 
but we have legislators ready to advocate ‘“‘mercy killings’ for the 
aged and the incurable. A man lies at the side of the road grievously 
wounded, and his cries are to be hushed by a deadly drink, because 
our pagans can’t bear the sight of his wounds and the groans of his 
anguish. 

Our age needs Samaritans. It is good to learn that, even in the 
heat of battle, there are soldiers who have the will to compassionate a 
little stranger wounded by pagan bayonets. While men are preaching 
hatred, let us recall that hatred can never win the peace. And that is 
the real danger that threatens us—that when victory in this war is ours, 
peace will still be beyond us. Christians are challenged in this hour. 
When barbarians sweep across the world, the time is at hand for true 
followers of the Good Samaritan to mount their battle stations and 
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hurl back the apostles of hatred. Our task is to be true to what Christ 
has taught. Let us call upon God that “our enemies may be con- 
founded and ashamed.... Let them be turned backward and blush 
for shame who desire evils’’ (Introit). 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Voices Raised in Prayer 


SYNOPSIS: (1) In their affliction, thelepers prayed readily and earnestly. 
(2) Like the lepers, we pray readily in time of need, but we forego the 
prayer of gratitude. 
(3) God is glad to hear our prayers of petition. 
(4) He also expects prayers of thanksgiving. 
(5) Prayeris a powerful force; itis the key to heaven. 


“Jesus, Master, have pity on us.’’ Ten voices, raised as one, utter 
the cry. Lepers, vermin-infested rags covering their decaying limbs, 
are begging the merciful Wonderworker of Galilee to heal the ulcers and 
cankers which make them outcasts, too hideous to share the streets 
with their fellow-men. Christ was making His last journey to Jeru- 
salem, and quite unexpectedly He comes by the spot where these ten 
lepers beg for alms, holding out their rotting hands for the coins that 
passersby may fling to them. Their sunken eyes open wider as Jesus 
comes near. It is He—the One who cures the sick! From their hollow 
voices comes a plea revealing the deep misery of their lives. Their 
agony was so great they had no hope—except the hope that their earnest 
prayer would move Jesus to heal them. In a single voice they beg for a 
miracle. 

How easy it is to pray when we are so miserable that there is nobody 
to turn to but God! ‘Look Thou upon me and have mercy on me; 
for I am alone and poor. ... See my abjection and my labor; and 
forgive me all my sins” (Ps. xxiv. 16-18). When human hands can’t 
thwart approaching danger, when the cross is so heavy that no mortal 
arms can ease the load, then we turn to God in prayer, or else we sink 
into despondency cursing our fate. 

But let God pour down His blessings in the generous measure of 
rains in the springtime, let man enjoy freedom from want and freedom 
from fear, then “‘no one is found to give glory to God”’ except an odd 
stranger. ‘Were not the ten made clean? But where are the nine?’ 

We know little of leprosy except its loathsomeness. But we should 
have little trouble understanding the ways of the ten lepers. Recently 
a young sailor of the American navy, stationed in a relatively safe 
European port, made these observations in a letter to a Catholic paper: 
“When this place is bereft of a convoy, church attendance is slim 
despite the large number of Catholics here. A convoy stops off and the 
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chapel is packed to capacity.” The point is clear. Our boys who live 
in danger are praying. When the danger is remote, the Sacraments and 
the blessings of God are neglected. Apparently we haven’t improved 
much on the ways of the people the Psalmist described: ‘‘And they be- 
lieved His words: and they sang His praises. They had quickly done, 
they forgot His works: and they waited not for His counsel.... They 
forgot God, who saved them, who had done great things in Egypt” 
(Ps. cxv). 


Most Men Pray Only When They Need Something 


When life is very good to us and exuberant health enables us to 
enjoy it to the full, when fondest hopes have become our present pleas- 
ures, we not only fail to pray, but often we are ashamed to pray. It 
seems to be an admission that we are not sure of ourselves, that we 
doubt our own courage and resourcefulness. So true is this, so much 
is it our habit, that we hesitate, we are squeamish about turning to 
God with men looking on, even when there is no other resort. A Flying 
Fortress on a mission over the Pacific lost its way, ran out of gas, and 
the pilot prepared for a crash landing on the sea. In that tense mo- 
ment, one of the crew asked: 

“Do you fellows mind if I pray?” 

The officer who tells the story narrates: ‘‘I recall feeling an irritation 
that afterwards I remembered with shame.” 

One might well wonder what value God puts upon the prayers we 
say only when, like weary children turning home, we are hungry, and 
tired, and hurt. Did Christ regret curing the nine lepers who ran off 
rejoicing, because only one thought to return and give thanks? No, 
God wants our prayers of petition. Prayer, real prayer, is turning to 
God. We come to Him like a wilful child perhaps, or even as a beggar 
and an ingrate; but still we are turning to Him. No matter how im- 
perfectly, we are acknowledging that He is our provident Father, that 
He is good and merciful. No matter how thoughtless and faithless 
we may have been, when we pray we admit that God is too generous 
to hold our disloyalty forever against us, that He is too loving to dis- 
own us entirely. He loves to hear our prayers. He knows that as 
long as we pray we still haven’t given Him up. It is not until prayer 
is abandoned that God is abandoned. For, as St. Paul says: ‘‘How 
shall they call on Him, in whom they have not believed ?”’ 


God’s Condescension to Our Prayers 


When we pray, God hears an old familiar voice. All have observed 
the natural changes in the human voice as we grow to maturity. But 
have you also noticed those other changes which sometimes come into 
the voices of mature men and women? How careless, sinful living will 
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change a mellow, kind, musical voice into one hard and bitter and 
coarse? Well, St. John Vianney has remarked that in all of us there 
are two voices, the voice of an angel and the voice of a beast. The 
voice of the angel is prayer; the voice of the beast is sin. When we 
pray, God’s heart softens to the sound of an old familiar voice, and, 
as the Little Flower has put it, when we touch the heart of the Master, 
we have touched ‘“‘His soft side.’”’ Messages from a son are no less 
welcome because they have been infrequent or ask for help. They 
make a father look forward to the next letter with greater eagerness. 
And thus it is with our prayers of petition to God. So, “if any of 
you want wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all men abundantly, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him. But let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering”’ (James, i. 5). 

Now, of course, even though God is pleased with our prayers of 
petition, He is not going to give us just what we want everytime we 
pray. True enough, Our Lord has said: “Ask and you shall receive, 
that your joy may be full” (John, xvi. 24). But we must always re- 
member that we can’t dictate to God. He is the Master, and a good 
one. Often, as St. Augustine has said, ‘“‘He denies some things in His 
mercy, which He grants in His wrath.”” Christ did not cure all the 
lepers in Palestine, neither did He give sight to all the blind. He raised 
Lazarus to life, and restored the dead son of the widow of Naim, but He 
watched St. Joseph die whom He loved even more. He took no step 
to prevent the beheading of John the Baptist of whom He said: ““Among 
them that are born of women there hath not risen a greater’ (Matt., 
xi. 11). The uncertainty of God’s way of answering does not lessen 
the earnestness of sincere prayer. We know what God can do. We 
know that even now miraculous answers come to prayer. Again let 
us make reference to the crew of that Flying Fortress that was forced 
down in the Pacific. During their thirteenth day on rubber rafts, a rain 
squall appeared, but it passed a quarter of a mile off. The wind had 
blown it away! Rain meant life to these men, all but dead from thirst. 
They prayed together. They prayed as never before. And then 
against the wind the clouds bearing rain came towards them! But 
whether God grants miracles or not they who pray with confidence, 
perseverance, the desire to know God’s will, never know despondency. 
They face trials with a resolution and a courage that is heaven-sent. 
They possess a vision not only of the life that is passing away, but of 
the life that endures forever. God is in their thoughts and they are 
in the thoughts of God. 


Ingratitude for God’s Favors 


If we beg for God’s blessings, we should also remember to offer thanks 
for His favors. There is a note of deep disappointment in the words: 
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“‘Were not ten made clean? And where are the nine? There is no one 
found to give glory to God but this stranger.” 

That foreigner was one of the least favored of the peoples of Palestine. 
The people of Judea and Galilee were the recipients of greater favors 
from God. The status of the Samaritans was that of the beggar catch- 
ing the crumbs that fell from Dives’ table. They had but little, and 
any added favor filled them with great gratitude. And so, of the ten 
made clean only the Samaritan returned, and fell on his face. The 
others—spoiled children—ran to their homes, bursting with joy but 
empty of gratitude. 

We have all met parents who seemed too good to their children. 
They gave them every comfort and every opportunity. Even the whims 
of the children seemed to be commands that could not be counter- 
manded. By our wilfulness, by our neglect of prayers of thanksgiving 
for God’s favors and blessings, we expose Him, in a fashion, to the 
charge of being an unwise Father, humoring us, His children. Think 
of the things we are grateful for. A wedding present, a gift at Christmas 
or for a birthday—for all these we transmit our neat note of gratitude, 
and then wait for the opportunity to reciprocate. But God gives us 
our life, the riches of the universe, our talents, and when do we offer 
thanks? Can you recall when last you took account of the good things 
God has given you? To our friends for their tokens we are grateful, 
but for our very being we feel ourselves under no obligation of gratitude 
to God. 


A Lesson from To-Day’s Liturgy 


And we have more than the gifts of earth. We have our holy Catholic 
Faith. When conscience is beset by sin, we know where that guilt 
can be taken away. We know the house where God dwells. We 
can live on His substance. When a convert first shares these spiritual 
privileges, how grateful he is! But we born in the faith are like many 
people born to riches—thoughtless and smug. 

Against the danger of ingratitude, the Scriptures warn us: ‘Pray 
without ceasing. In all things give thanks, for this is the will of God, 
in Christ Jesus, concerning you all,” says St. Paul (I Thess., v. 18-19). 
How else can we pray always except by being grateful? Our prayers of 
petition are at best spasmodic efforts. They are offered only in the 
moments of dire need. But prayers of thanksgiving can be offered 
everywhere and all the time, in the streets, in the shop, on the train, 
because everywhere God's grace and gifts accompany us. 

“O God ,... why is Thy wrath enkindled against the sheep of Thy 
pasture?” asks the Introit of to-day’s Mass. We know too well; we 
have neglected Him. He has forgotten our voice because we have not 
sought His ear. He wants to hear the old familiar voice once again: 
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“Cry out and the Lord will hear: thou shalt cry, and He shall say: 
‘Here I am’ ”’ (Is., Iviii. 9). 

Archimedes, explaining to the tyrant Hieron the power of the lever, 
said: ‘‘Give me a place to stand, and I will raise the world.’”’ Greater 
still is the power of prayer. It is the key to heaven. Voices raised 
in prayer reach to the throne of God bringing down divine mercy. 
For those on their knees in prayers of gratitude, the word has been 
spoken: “‘Arise.... Thy faith hath made thee whole.”’ 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


God and Mammon 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Liturgy warns us against two dangers that beset the soul: the 

flesh and mammon. 

(2) Mammon the more sublte danger. 

(3) The materialistic outlook is the vogue of our times. 

(4) The warnings of the Scriptures against this danger. 

(5) The Christian attitude towards worldly goods. 

(6) Let us take the admonitions of the Gospel to heart and “‘seek first the 
Kingdom of God.” 


When we were about to enter the age of youth with its vistas of new 
dream-worlds, its revelations of deep emotions and baffling problems, 
the Church called us to the Sacrament of Confirmation. She wanted us 
to be prepared fora war. The protagonists in that war are God and the 
devil. Nobody escapes the battle; all of us must take sides. ‘He 
who is not with Me is against Me,” says Our Saviour. Two masters are 
seeking the souls of men. No man can serve both of them, ‘‘for either 
he will hate the one and love the other, or he will sustain the one and 
despise the other.” Equally graphic are the words of St. Paul in the 
Epistle of to-day, as he describes the inevitability of the conflict: 
“The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; 
for these are contrary one to another.’ The Liturgy of to-day, then, 
makes it very explicit that grave dangers beset the man who would 
serve God. The Epistle warns us against the ‘‘lusts of the flesh,” 
while the Gospel cautions us against the allurements of worldly goods 
—against mammon. 


Two Warnings in To-Day’s Mass 


Of these two, anxiety for worldly goods is the more refined and subtle 
foe. The works of the flesh are works done in dark places. They 
are deeds of which men whisper behind the hand. Manifestly evil 
are the works of the flesh: “immorality, uncleanness, licentiousness,”’ 
and all the rest. Money and the things money can buy, however, are 
the necessaries of life. Man is born to labor as the birds to fly, and the 
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object of his labor is the acquisition of food to eat, clothes for his body, 
a roof over his family. It is hard to see how what is so manifestly 
necessary for life can be a danger to our souls. And so “Mammon 
wins his way where seraphs might despair.”’ 

The power of the appeal of worldly goods and the pleasures they 
afford are known to all of us. ‘Bread and the circus’ procured for 
ancient tyrants complete mastery of great populations. In other 
guise, the same method is still used by ambitious men to excite and, 
sometimes, to enslave people who are worrying about what they shall 
eat, or what they shall drink, and what they shall put on. An apt 
slogan promising prosperity can sweep a political party into power; 
a theory of ‘‘cradle-to-grave security”’ will gain for its author a hearing 
all over the world. Bribery and graft are the coarser manifestations 
of the power of wealth to beguile men; its gentler aspect is seen in all 
the advertisments planned to stir our cupidity. Truly, there are few 
of us who do not secretly harbor the belief that life would be one sweet 
song if we only had all the comforts money can buy. 


Mammon Paramount in Modern Society 


As a matter of fact, money-values are paramount in most of our 
judgments. For over a century the fashion has been to judge all 
things in terms of “‘progress,’’ and this “‘progress’’ in terms of material 
advantage. The education of our children is evaluated by the prospect 
of financial returns; a mixed marriage of a young daughter to a non- 
Catholic is reckoned of little account if the young man has a good bank 
account. The virtues which might lift us to high positions in business 
—shrewdness, ambition, industry—are in high repute. But who has 
any regard for mildness, modesty, long-suffering? There are very few 
doors that are ever shut against the man who has money, and shows 
it by the clothes he wears, the automobiles he drives, the gifts that he 
distributes. Men have put their faith in the goods of this world. 
Why, even the novenas to the Saints are often weighed in terms of 
the temporal favors that they gain. Materialism has taken over our 
culture. Our reward is the present complete dislocation of the world. 

Taking full advantage of God’s providence, we produced more grain 
than we could eat. Then we burned it while people starved. Our farmers 
cultivated their acres so greedily that they would not permit a tree to 
stand in the way of the plough, and so they turned the good earth into 
dust bowls. We have more wealth than ever before, but we have found 
no just way of distributing it. In making riches our god, we have made 
misery our lot. 

The unrestrained pursuit of worldly goods distorts our very nature. 
For men to be happy, they must be wise, and they must be good. 
They must progress interiorly. There must be growth of character. 
There must be a release of the spirit that enables it to seek and love 
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truth, and thus to find a way of judging things and events in terms of 
men’s whole being—body and soul. Acquiring money does not neces- 
sarily make a man good, nor does it make him wise. It involves no 
inner development, no spiritual progress. But it does very often result 
in changing things that should be the means to a good life into the goal 
of life. When that happens, man is reduced to the vulgar level of a 
creature who lives to eat. He is repelled by any earnest reference to 
the things of God, for any serious consideration of the teachings of re- 
ligion would condemn him as a fool who put greater value on iood 
and raiment than on the Kingdom of God and His justice. 


Excuses Offered by Worldlings 


“The twentieth century with its intense competition is not like the 
age of the Apostles. One can’t live by faith alone in these days.”’ 
This is the defense of the materialists. But man’s weakness for wealth 
is ever the same, and the unsatiable appetite for it is ever under the same 
condemnation. Both the Old and the New Testaments utter similar 
warnings. ‘“‘Woe to you,” says the prophet, ‘“‘that join house to house, 
and lay field to field, even to the end of the place: shall you alone dwell 
in the midst of the earth?” (Is., v. 8). Hard for the Apostles to hear, 
and hard for us to bear, are Our Savior’s-words: “‘ ‘How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God!’ And the dis- 
ciples were astonished at His words. But Jesus again answering, saith 
to them: ‘Children, how hard it is for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God!’ ” (Mark, x. 23-24). These words of warning 
and condemnation are very strong because the results of worldly-mind- 
edness are always the same. Listen to St. Paul: ‘They that will 
become rich fall into temptation and the snare of the devil, and into 
many useless and harmful desires, which plunge men into destruction 
and damnation. For covetousness is the root of all evils, and some in 
their eagerness to get rich have strayed from the faith and have in- 
volved themselves in many troubles” (I Tim., vi. 9-10). Certainly, 
these words of the great Apostle sound modernenough. They fit scores 
of Catholics who have ‘‘outgrown”’ the faith of their Fathers. 

“Then what are we to do? Live like the birds of the air? Save 
nothing? Keep nothing for a rainy day?’ you ask. How does our 
faith answer? 


The Christian Retort to the Worldling 


This is the first response. God has given every one of us talents. 
They are the means God has given us for making our way through life 
here on earth. Few or many, it is our duty to cultivate our talents 
just as carefully as the farmer cultivates the seedlings he plants in the 
springtime. If they are properly used, life is profitably spent, God is 
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glorified, and the necessities of life come to us just as surely as a good 
harvest comes to the careful farmer. Men who use their talents as a 
sacred trust—they are the people who live inspired lives; they are the 
great benefactors of mankind. From their ranks have come the great 
priests, the great scientists, the great lovers of the poor. But the 
seekers of money have been a scourge to humanity, and their sons 
have filled the ranks of the ‘‘wasters’” who reap where they have not 
sown, and squander what they have not earned. Our concern must be 
the right use of our talents. That done, our hope will be that God will 
be mindful of our necessities. 

Our second reply is this. If by our labor and our talents we gain 
this world’s goods in abundance, then we must be always vigilant to 
avoid becoming their slave. “For gold and silver hath destroyed many 
and hath reached even to the heart of kings, and perverted them” 
(Prov., xxx. 8-9). Temporal blessings tend to overwhelm the mind, 
and then the promptings of divine grace are like seeds falling in the 
midst of thorns—they are choked by the deceits of the world and of 
wealth. Therefore, there is the grave necessity, if we are not to be 
slaves of wealth, to give generously to the poor, to the many good works 
which help the common good. “Charge the rich,”’ says St. Paul, “‘to 
do good, to be rich in good works, to give easily, to communicate with 
others, to lay up in store for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on the true life’’ (I Tim., vi. 18-19). 

A final observation remains to be made. We must have complete 
trust in Divine Providence. God is good. So richly has He blessed 
the earth that there is no need of anybody going hungry: ‘Your Father 
knows that you have need of all these things.’’ But let us also re- 
member that a man's appetite, if he forgets God, is insatiable. We can 
get all that we need; none of us can get all that he wants. Appetites 
unchecked outrun reason. There are many like the little son of the 
famous architect, Bramante. When his plas for St. Peter’s Chuich in 
Rome were completed, he had the “ttle boy deliver them to the Holy 
Father, Pope Julius II. So pleased was the Pope with the plans that 
he wanted to give the youngster a gift before dismissing him. He 
opened a small box full of gold coins and told the boy to take a handful. 
The youngster’s eyes were popping, but he was quite composed. He 
responded: ‘“‘Your Holiness, you take them for me. You have a bigger 
hand.” 


Proper Use of Worldly Goods 


It is probable that we do not feel that the warnings in to-day’s 
Gospel are applicable to us. We are sure Our Lord was referring to 
misers and hoarders and money-barons. But if it is our habit to boast 
of our rich relatives and to be ashamed of the poor ones; if we boast 
of social connections which we don’t enjoy, or feel exalted above the 
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“common herd’ because we do enjoy them; if we are ashamed of the 
modesty of our home or the humility of our origins; if we are restless 
until we can command the best furnishings for our home and the finest 
delicacies for our table, then we have the spiritual sickness that Our 
Lord was trying to cure. We need to make our own the prayer of 
this Sunday’s Mass: “‘Guard us, O Lord, with Thy perpetual mercy, 
and since without Thee our human weakness is ever ready to fall, 
by Thy help always keep it from all things harmful, and lead it to all 
things helpful to salvation.” 

No army can win a battle unless objectives are clear and definite. 
This is also true in the struggle to achieve eternal salvation. Our 
Lord has made our objective very clear: “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and His justice.’’ Let us seek that objective with all the deter- 
mination of soldiers who know annihilation will be the penalty for 
failure. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Feast of the Jesuit Martyrs of North America 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Martyrs’ shrine at Auriesville recalls their sacrifices for the faith. 
(2) Among the martyrs, Brébeuf and Jogues loom above the rest. 
(3) The arduousness of their labors. 
(4) Their courage in facing martyrdom. 
(5) The lesson that they leave us. 


Up the Mohawk River, some forty miles above Albany, the Capital 
of the State of New York, on the crest of a low hill that rises steadily 
from the river, there stands in massive simplicity a great covered coli- 
seum consecrated to the memory of the first canonized Saints of North 
America. As one stands on that hill and looks out across the highway 
that skirts the southern bank of the river, the richly green rolling 
countryside communicates such a sense of restfulness and calm that 
even the great streamlined trains that race between New York and the 
great cities of the West hardly mar the silence. Locomotive whistles, 
rising and fading away, and the muted horn of an occasional river boat 
seem only to deepen the peace, urging the soul to deep reflection and 
meditation. Here, one believes, is soil that has never been marred 
by strife and contention, by the clash of arms in mortal combat. 

But we are deceived, for Auriesville, where the great shrine stands, 
was once the Village of Ossernenon, home of Iroquois Indians who 
pursued the Black Robes of Christ with Satanic fury. On this very 
hill, they put to death René Goupil, the first canonized Martyr of North 
America, because he dared to make the sign of the cross over an Indian 
child. Here they tomahawked Father Isaac Jogues and his lay 
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assistant, John Lalande, and then placed their skulls on spikes atop 
the village stockade as a warning of the fate that awaited Christian 
missioners who dared to enter the Mohawk country. 

To the Jesuit Martyrs of North America, eight in all—six priests 
and two lay assistants—the Church in America pays festal homage to- 
day. And quite properly, for in all the annals of the Martyrs there 
are none who suffered and died for Christ more courageously, there are 
none who have meant so much to the foundation of Christianity in 
North America. 

Among the Angels there are the grades of glory, and so, too, among 
these Martyrs. All were Frenchmen, all were loyal sons of Ignatius 
Loyola, all went forth to their labors for the sole purpose of bringing 
greater glory to God, all were victims of the same implacable fury, all 
suffered with the same uncomplaining composure, all met death with the 
same unwavering trust in Christ. Yet, the figures of Sts. John de 
Brébeuf and Isaac Jogues loom above all the rest. 


The Labors of John Brébeuf 


Father Brébeuf was born in Normandy in 1593. Entering the Jesuits 
at the age of twenty-four, his studies were shortened because, despite 
a robust physique, he fell a victim of tuberculosis. Quite unmindful of 
his precarious health, he asked and was permitted to cross the Atlantic 
to labor among the Indians in New France. He arrived in Quebec in 
1625 to find himself surrounded by colonists hostile to Jesuits, while 
the Indians were quite indifferent to his preaching. During the follow- 
ing winter, he spent five months living in the wigwams of the Indians 
around Quebec, seeking to learn their customs and to find a method 
of teaching them the Gospel. In the spring of 1626, he went on his 
first mission journey into the interior of Canada. It brought him from 
Quebec, over incredibly difficult country, to the territory of Georgian 
Bay, north of the present City of Toronto. It was a journey of six 
or seven hundred miles, partly over river and stream, partly over trails 
through the thickest of jungles. Often the portage between one stream 
and another entailed back-breaking labor, as the missioners and their 
companions had to go back and forth dozens of times, first hauling their 
supplies and then their canoes before they could be on their way again. 
And to the physical difficulties was added the constant anxiety, born of 
bitter experience, that the fickle Indian guides might lead the whole 
party into an ambush set by tribes jealous of the white men’s inroads 
into their country. 

But the trip was successfully completed and Brébeuf took up resi- 
dence with the Hurons. Every feature of Indian village life was re- 
pellent to the European, and doubly so to one of Brébeuf’s refinement. 
He lived with his flock in an Indian cabin, a long house with berths 
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on either side and a great log fire in the center passage. The place, 
without chimney, was filled with blinding smoke and choking ashes. 
By the light of the fire, Brébeuf read his Office and wrote to his Superiors 
in France. In the congestion of the narrow quarters and under pagan 
eyes which respected no privacy, he took his rest. Every word of the 
language, so strange to French ears, had to be learned from braves 
unwilling to give any information unless bribed by trinket or delicacy 
from the missioner’s knapsack. Worse than the physical difficulties 
was the revolting moral coarseness of savages who gave themselves up 
to sorcery and demon worship. 

Two years of labor under such trying circumstances proved fruitless, 
and in 1629 Brébeuf was forced to return home because France had 
lost her colony to England. 


The Arrival of Isaac Jogues 


A changing political tide permitted Brébeuf to return to Canada. 
In 1634 he was back at his old mission among the Hurons in Georgian 
Bay. For the next fifteen years he labored relentlessly and with grow- 
ing success. The Hurons were softening to the promptings of grace 
and to the example of Brébeuf. They were beginning to love their 
Black Robe and Him whom he came to proclaim, Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of all men. 

Among those who labored with Brébeuf in this second chapter of 
his missionary labors was Isaac Jogues. Father Jogues left the pros- 
pects of a brilliant teaching career in France to come as a missioner 
to Canada in 1636. He was just twenty-nine years of age, and quickly 
proved himself an apostle of burning zeal. He was the first white 
man to reach Lake Superior. He was indefatigable, journeying con- 
stantly back and forth across the country of the Hurons. On one of 
these trips, he was endeavoring to bring up supplies from Quebec to 
the mission center at Georgian Bay, when he and his companions, 
among them René Goupil, were ambushed by the Iroquois and brought 
as captives to the village of Ossernenon, now Auriesville. 

The sufferings of Jogues during his captivity beggar description. 
He was stripped of his clothing. He was transferred from one village 
to another, and in each he was forced to run the gauntlet. His hands 
were mangled; several of his fingers were burned and then bitten off. 
He was strung up between two poles for the delight of Indian braves, 
who slashed his skin with razor-edged shells, and burned the skin from 
his body with white-hot rods. When the older men were done, the 
young men had their opportunity to devise new tortures. His wounds, 
without benefit of covering, soon festered, and for a time it seemed 
that the increasing poison would take away his life before the cruelties 
of the Indians would run their course. Goupil was the first to die. He 
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was tomahawked because he was detected teaching the sign of the 
cross to some of the Indian children. Soon thereafter Jogues was 
made the household slave of one of the Indian families. The most 
menial tasks in their dirty hovel fell to his lot. He was the pack animal 
when his master went off on the hunt. It was on one of these expedi- 
tions, after thirteen months of captivity, that he finally escaped his 
captors, with the assistance of the Dutch settlers of Albany. 

He was brought to New Amsterdam, now New York City, and was 
the first priest ever to set foot on Manhattan Island. Through the 
kind offices of the Dutch Governor, he procured passage to France and 
arrived there on Christmas Day, 1643. He soon gained what was to 
him the chief purpose of his journey—permission from the Holy Father 
to celebrate Mass despite the mangled condition of his hands. “It 
would be unjust,” said Pope Urban VIII, “that a martyr of Christ 
should not drink the blood of Christ.” 


Martyrdom of Sts. Isaac Joques and John de Brebeuf 


In 1644 he was back again in Canada, waiting for a favorable op- 
portunity to return as a missioner to the Iroquois of Ossernenon. 
He thought that the chance had come in October, 1646, and set out 
with the youthful John Lalande as his chief companion. But the 
tribesmen from the Mohawk valley were on the warpath again. They 
waylaid Jogues and Lalande and brought them back to the scene of 
Jogues’ first captivity. The end came quickly. Jogues was invited 
to eat in one of the Indian cabins. As he was about to enter, he was 
tomahawked. His body was thrown into the river; his head was put 
on a spike atop the village stockade. On the following day, Lalande 
met the same death and his body the same fate. 

The martyr’s crown, which now Jogues had won, was not long in 
coming to Brébeuf. The Iroquois went up into the Huron country in 
March, 1649, to lay waste Brébeuf’s mission. He was captured and 
burned to death. As the fire was lit, his body was slashed with knives. 
Boiling water was poured over his head in mockery of Baptism. Red- 
hot tomahawks were linked around his neck and a blazing rod pushed 
into his mouth. Never once did he so much as utter a groan during all 
that agony. When the great soldier of Christ was dead, the Indians, 
in cruel testimony to his courage, cut out his heart and ate it so that 
they might absorb some of his indomitable spirit. 


The Legacy of Their Example 


But that courage was born not of the flesh but of the soul. The 
Martyrs were men of singleness of purpose. They had but one Master 
—Christ; they knew only one ambition—the furtherance of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth. They tolerated no competing values. They were 
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never concerned with reckoning the minimal services required of a 
follower of Christ. Christ laid down His life for men. Should they be 
asked to do the same, they would not .e taken by surprise. They ac- 
cepted in all their stark reality the words: ‘‘He who does not take 
up his cross and follow Me, is not worthy of Me” (Matt., x. 38). To 
them suffering for Christ was not a catastrophe but a blessing. They 
had Our Lord’s word for it: ‘Blessed shall you be when men shall 
hate you, and when they shall separate you, and shall reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil for the Son of Man’s sake. Be glad in 
that day and rejoice, for behold your reward is great in heaven’’ (Gospel). 

Men who serve God with singleness of purpose, who take Christ 
at His word, can never be conquered, though they be “‘stoned..... cut 
asunder..... tempted..... put to death by the sword” (Epistle). 
When the world meets the wholehearted man who readily sacrifices 
any temporal gain to bring greater glory to God, it meets in such a 
man a master and redeemer. Christ is the Master and the Redeemer, 
because in Him was perfect singleness of purpose—‘‘to do the will 
of the Father.” But every true believer who walks in Christ’s steps, 
sheds a light that reveals to all the world the sordidness of compromising 
with evi!, and, though it martyr him for the revelation, a later age 
always pays homage to the truth for which he died, and seeks salvation 
through the graces that he won. 

The Martyrs of North America teach us an important lesson. For 
us living in an age when all values are questioned and truth is weighed 
in the scales of popular opinion, they proclaim by their lives and by 
their martyrdom that there is one truth—the truth Christ has given 
us; there is one road to salvation—the road He walked. Those who 
live by that truth and walk that road, ‘‘shall not taste death forever.” 








Book Reviews 


Human Values and Industry.— 
Whether it be appraised from the stand- 
point of human values or from that of its 
own efficiency, the prevailing economic 
system comes in for very serious criti- 
cism. The indictment that industry as 
it has developed under the influence of 
liberalistic principles has proved de- 
structive of the finer things of life, dates 
back to the time when industry was at 
its very peak. At that time the rather 
severe condemnation was motivated by 
religious and moral _ considerations. 
Much later, industrial circles themselves 
became dubious of the policies on which 
they had pinned their faith. Viewed 
from within the criterion of the practical 
efficiency of the industrial machinery 
would be that it kept itself profitably 
going. In this test it failed. A complete 
breakdown pointed to the presence of a 
radical flaw. Wealth had been created 
but it was a static, stagnant and dead 
wealth which refused to circulate and 
which, as a consequence, blocked further 
production. Industry had run into a 
blind alley. It had to revise its princi- 
ples and policies. It had ignored and dis- 
regarded the higher moral laws, and this 
had proved its nemesis. What is mor- 
ally objectionable can never be good 
policy in any sphere of human activity. 

Our economic order calls for a twofold 
reform, one which will harmonize its 
practice with the moral law, and the 
other which will put it into better accord 
with its own laws. We have before us 
four volumes devoted to this task. 

We give precedence to the volume 
written by a Mendicant Friar, and that 
for a very good reason.! The detachment 
from worldly things imparts special value 
to his judgment, and allows him to see 


1 Qld Principles and the New Order. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed & 
Ward, New York City). 


everything in a truer perspective. His 
sense of values is not confused by false 
standards, and he may be trusted to 
put first things first. Idealist as he is, he 
yet has a keen eye both for realities and 
possibilities. His chief concern is the 
family, which he sees seriously menaced 
by modern industrial conditions. Salva- 
tion of society will be brought about by 
a return to the land. His impartiality 
manifests itself in the fact that he is 
willing to distill from Communism the 
measure of goodness it contains. Big- 
scale agriculture does not appeal to 
him; his ideal is the family settled on 
and nourished by the soil. To those 
who boast of their realistic outlook on 
life, Father McNabb may appear as a 
visionary and a dreamer, but he is 
neither; his sociology is eminently prac- 
tical because it touches on fundamentals 
which so often elude the modern mind. 
Much in the civilization of our days 
that has sprung from machine production 
is futile, and contributes little to man’s 
real wellbeing and spiritual growth. 
That is the theme of Dr. Marx, who looks 
at the economic order and society with a 
very searching eye.? It is his well- 
grounded opinion, based on an impressive 
array of factual evidence, that capital- 
ism in its historical meaning will not 
survive the impact of the war. Witha 
wealth of detail he shows how the in- 
herent tendencies of the capitalistic 
system worked for its own undoing, and 
also in a way foreshadowed the new eco- 
nomic structure that will take its place. 
The new order will represent a radical 
departure from the liberalistic regime in 
the direction of a greater socialization of 
production. Buthereistherub. Whilst 
socialization is indeed very desirable, 


2 The Twilight of Capitalism and the 
War. By Walter John Marx, Ph.D. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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everything depends on the form which 
it will take. The coming reconstruc- 
tion may assume a socialistic, communis- 
tic and totalitarian complexion—a pos- 
sibility that must be faced. Of this 
eventuality the author paints a very 
unattractive picture. However, there is 
another alternative far more pleasant to 
contemplate, namely, a society and an 
economic order rebuilt on genuinely 
democratic and organic lines. Rightly 
the author contends: ‘‘Fortunately, nei- 
ther capitalism nor national socialism 
need be our fate. As usual, there is 
some middle ground that can reconcile 
the security of socialism with some of the 
freedom of capitalism.” Since historical 
development is in a large measure in the 
power of man, there is no reason why this 
more appealing alternative should not be 
chosen. The difficulty in the case is 
this, that an order embodying both free- 
dom and security presupposes moral 
qualities which have not been properly 
fostered by the crumbling liberalistic so- 
ciety. If we wish to escape the Servile 
State, a moral renewal and a spiritual re- 
birth of mankind are indispensable. The 
post-war world will have to make a deci- 
sion between socialization by compulsion 
or socialization by self-restraint and un- 
selfishness. At the moment the out- 
come cannot be predicted with any de- 
gree of certitude. Though the author 
is not overoptimistic in the matter, he 
leaves room for hope. 

At all events, we cannot afford to drift 
but must seek to guide the course of the 
social and economic development of the 
future into the right channels. To do 
this intelligently, we must be in posses- 
sion of reliable information relating to 
the pertinent facts. Also we must be 
thoroughly aware of the seriousness of 
the situation that confronts us. Without 
indulging in anything like sensational 
alarmism, Dr. Marx brings home the 
critical character of the post-war days 
and arouses a keen sense of alertness for 
what is happening and may happen. 
Besides, he furnishes the data on the 
basis of which aims, means and methods 
of social reconstruction may be judged. 

In the coming economic reorganiza- 


tion the decentralization of industry will 
play an important part, since excessive 
business expansion with its resultant 
concentration of capital, accumulation 
of power, unlimited reinvestment, mass 
production and urban congestion stands 
out as one of the main causes of the prev- 
alent social abuses and economic evils of 
our days.* Smaller units in industry fit 
in well enough with the plans of the social 
reformer, who is not too favorably dis- 
posed towards large scale business. This, 
however, is only one side of the ques- 
tion. There is to the problem also a 
purely economic aspect to which due at- 
tention must be given. The economist 
and industrialist are inclined to resent the 
intrusion of the moralist into his own 
domain. It is well, therefore, to meet 
them on their own ground whenever 
this can be done. That is exactly the 
approach of Dr. Mueller, who in his 
brief but meaty brochure confines him- 
self to arguments of a strictly economic 
character. The point he makes is that 
small-scale production, at least in many 
fields, can be rendered economically 
profitable and efficient. The dogma of 
the superiority of big business is not 
borne out by facts, but must be traced to 
Marxian influences. The author has 
turned out a very workmanlike job and 
given a good example of the manner in 
which a problem of this type should be 
treated. 

Facts are the backbone of an argument 
belonging to the province of empirical 
knowledge. Important as this principle 
is, it is not always followed as Dr. Marx 
observes in the volume to which refer- 
ence has been made: ‘The first essen- 
tial, so often neglected by the builders of 
Utopias, is to know the facts.” The 
sociologist needs facts that bring him 
into contact with reality. This being so, 
monographs collecting, correlating and 
interpreting pertinent facts are very de- 
sirable, and we are glad that the Social 
Science School of the Catholic University 
is doing excellent work in this respect. 


3 Economic Aspects of Industrial De- 
centralization. By Franz H. Mueller, 
M.B.A., Dr. rer. pol. (The College of 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn.). 
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A truly worthwhile study of this kind 
comes to us in the dissertation of Father 
Brock.‘ The treatise deals with a sub- 
ject of paramount importance. The 
data gathered and systematically pre- 
sented show that things are not entirely 
as they might be. The young Doctor is 
fair enough to mention that there were 
difficulties which obstruct progress in the 
case. Hearrives at the conclusion that a 
satisfactory solution of the problem is 
contingent, not only on a reorganization 
of the industry in question, but also ona 
reconstruction of our entire economic 
system. Quite so, because social phenom- 
ena are not isolated but causally inter- 
related. It is moreover the author’s 
conviction that nothing in the way of a 
final settlment will be accomplished un- 
less a change of spirit among employers 
as well as workers is brought about. 

The reviewer thinks that the books 
have been sufficiently characterized to 
enable the reader to make a selection ac- 
cording to his needs. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


4 The Background and Recent Status of 
Collective Bargaining in the Cotton Indus- 
try in Rhode Island. By Rev. Edmund 
J. Brock, M.S.S.W. (The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


The Ancient Hymns of the Church.*— 
The use of hymns in the Christian Lit- 
urgy is as old as the Liturgy itself. St. 
Mark mentions the use of one at the 
Last Supper: ‘And when they had sung 
a hymn, they went forth to the mount 
of Olives” (xiv. 26). At first, only the 
Psalms and the Canticles of the Bible 
were used; but hymns properly so-called 
were not long in making their appear- 
ance. This popularity, however, almost 
proved their undoing; for, according to 
Peter Wagner, it gave an opportunity to 
the heretics to foist their doctrines on 
the people by means of their hymns 
(‘Einfihrung in die Gregorianischen 
Melodien,” I, p. 43). Moreover, some- 
times even orthodox Christians expressed 


1 The Hymns of the Dominican Missal 
and Breviary. By Aquinas Byrnes, O.P. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


their poetic thoughts in unorthodox 
terms. 

For these reasons, some of the Church 
Councils frowned on the use of hymns, 
while others insisted that nothing was to 
be sung except what was found in Scrip- 
ture. But in the Latin Church, the 
gems of Ambrose, Prudentius, Sedulius, 
Fortunatus, and others, decided the is- 
sue. Even so, the secular clergy of 
Rome resisted their introduction into the 
Divine Office until the second half of the 
twelfth century; but from that time on, 
the whole Latin Church has made full 
use of these splendid religious poems. 

In the seventeenth century, Urban 
VIII ordered four distinguished scholars, 
Serbiewski, Strada, Galluzzi, and Pe- 
trucci, to revise the ancient hymns. 
Contrary to the usual account of this 
revision, it now appears that it was 
Urban himself, and not the members of 
the commission, who was responsible for 
the extremes to which this revision was 
carried. For in the course of time the 
rules of rhythmic poetry had gradually 
been forgotten, and this ‘‘revision’”’ was 
made in total ignorance of those rules. 
As a result, there was destroyed much of 
the simplicity, fervor, and rugged beauty 
of the old hymns. This unfortunate 
revision, which has been deplored by 
the greatest hymnologists of modern 
times, was adopted generally by the 
Latin Church; but the Dominican and 
Benedictine religious families rejected 
it and retained the old hymns of the 
Church. 

Despite the magnificent beauty of 
these hymns, many of them remained a 
closed book to some people because of 
the really difficult Latin phrases in which 
they were couched, and because of their 
numerous obscure allusions. For the 
revised hymns, these difficulties were re- 
moved some nineteen years ago when 
the learned Benedictine, Father Matthew 
Britt, published his splendid transla- 
tion of ‘‘The Hymns of the Breviary and 
Missal.” What Father Britt did for 
the revised hymns, Father Byrnes has 
now done for the ancient hymns, which 
are still used in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
in the Papal Chapel, and by the Benedic- 
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tines, Carthusians, Cistercians, Domini- 
cans, and to a certain extent by the 
Carmelites and Premonstratensians. 

A careful examination reveals that 
Father Byrnes’ book is a real contribu- 
tion to modern hymnology. Not only 
are his literal translations excellent, 
but his ‘“‘metricals’” or poetical trans- 
lations are frequently on a par with any 
similar work ever published in America. 
Indeed, we think so highly of the general 
accuracy and faithfulness of his poetic 
versions, that we deeply regret the 
modesty which led him to accept other 
renderings for the Eucharistic gems of 
Thomas Aquinas, instead of giving us his 
own compositions. For it is obvious 
that we have in this volume the fruits 
of many years of patient, scholarly 
labor; and the book clearly reveals that 
its author is not only a real student but 
that he possesses a fine, discriminating 
taste. 

All this makes it the more regrettable 
that there are some rather noticeable 
blemishes in the book. The first and 
most striking is his extreme imitation of 
Father Britt. Freely granting that the 
Benedictine is an authority on the sub- 
ject and that he assisted Father Byrnes 
from time to time, one could well wish 
that the latter had shown a little more 
independence throughout the course of 
his work. In many passages of these 
ancient hymns, the Latin is extremely 
difficult, the meaning of some words un- 
certain, and the allusions enigmatic. 
Light will be thrown on this difficult 
subject, not by closely agreeing with all 
that previous writers have said, but by 
making reasonably independent studies. 

Another fault is his occasional ac- 
ceptance of information at second-hand 
sources (witness his bibliography). To 
give an instance of the results of this 
practice, we quote his note on p. 389: 


“The three hymns of St. Catherine’s 
Office give some basis to Dom Guérang- 
er’s severe, but too general, criticism 
that Dominican Offices are marked by 
‘an accent of triumph and pomp of 
language’ (cf. Orate Fratres, Feb. 23, 
1930).” 





We do not have available the periodi- 
cal to which he refers, but the passage 
in question is one well known. It oc- 
curs in Guéranger’s ‘Institutions litur- 
giques,” Vol. I, chapter xii. The great 
Benedictine liturgist begins by saying 
that ‘‘the Friars Preachers . . . have 
earned a distinguished place in the an- 
nals of Liturgy.”” Then, after a short 
historical sketch, he continues: ‘The 
Offices of the Saints of the Order in the 
Dominican Breviary are composed en- 
tirely in a measured and rhythmic prose, 
like those of the Friars Minors; but the 
triumphal note and the majestic lan- 
guage which form their chief characteris- 
tic, contrast in a typical way with the 
naive simplicity of the Franciscan Offices. 
It must also be said to the praise of the 
Dominican Order that it has guarded its 
Breviary against the novelties a spirit of 
innovation would introduce; and fur- 
thermore, that it is the only one which 
in these modern times has preserved 
liturgical inspiration in the composi- 
tions for the new feasts of Saints.”” Thus, 
we see that instead of criticizing the 
Dominican Offices, Guéranger was highly 
praising them. 

But these minor defects do not alter 
the fact that Father Byrnes’ book is one 
of unusual and real merit. It is an in- 
valuable aid to all who would study the 
ancient hymns of the Church before the 
ill-advised tampering of Urban VIII. 
America has produced another excellent 
hymnologist; let us hope that this 
highly gifted author will enrich the 
Church with further publications. 

W. R. BonNIWELL, O.P. 


The Nature of Martyrdom.—There 
has been need of a scholarly work treat- 
ing of the nature of martyrdom in its 
various dogmatic and moral aspects. We 
are indebted to the Rev. Dr. James Ed- 
ward Sherman for giving us a capable 
work on this subject in English. This 


1James Edward Sherman, A.B., 
S.T.D., The Nature of Martyrdom. A 
Dogmatic and Moral Analysis According 
to the Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J., pp. xiii + 321). 
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book will profit both clergy and laity in 
these days, when martyrdom is certainly 
not a merely historical or theoretical 
question. There is not a Catholic living 
to-day who may not receive the martyr’s 
palm through the mercy of God. Many 
men and women of all ranks of life have 
been slain for Christ since the dawn of 
this century; so many more are still 
languishing in prisons for the sake of 
His holy name that it is high time all 
Catholics should learn about martyrdom. 
This book thus serves an admirable pur- 
pose. From it we can learn to have a 
higher regard for God’s heroes, and also 
to prepare ourselves and others in case 
God should grant us or them this wonder- 
ful grace of dying in witness of the true 
Faith, 

After tracing the concept of martyr- 
dom from the beginning, in its etymo- 
logical signification and in its accepted 
meaning in the Church, Dr. Sherman 
builds up a profound study of martyrdom 
considered from its four causes—final, 
efficient, formal, and material. ‘This 
analysis [is] followed by a consideration 
of the effects of martyrdom, and the dis- 
positions required in order that these ef- 
fects may be attained”’ (p. 60). 

This work is based on the teaching of 
the Angelic Doctor, and answers many 
questions often asked in regard to mar- 
tyrs. First of all, supernatural faith is 
the final cause of martyrdom, and this 
faith includes the entire deposit of public 
revelation. Even doctrinal judgments 
of the Church (such as Decrees of the 
Popes) which are not ex cathedra, and 
doctrines contained in the general magis- 
terium of the Church, may also become 
the final cause of martyrdom. If 
through invincible ignorance a person 
dies for a doctrine which he thinks is 
true but actually is false, he receives the 
merit of martyrdom even if he is not ac- 
cepted as a martyr by the Church (p. 71). 
But such a person does not receive the 
aureola, for he is not a true martyr. 
Thus, too, heretical and schismatical 
martyrs may have the merits of martyrs, 
but are not true martyrs. To be such, 


one must die for the objectively true 
Faith. 


“All who really have particular 





divine faith in a truth that has been 
privately revealed, may die for such a 
doctrine, and they will be true martyrs 
before God” (p. 90). Those who die for a 
private revelation received from God are 
martyrs before Him, even if not before 
the Church, because she can recognize 
only such persons as martyrs who die for 
the deposit of public revelation. 

St. Thomas writes that virtue, too, isa 
final cause of martyrdom. ‘Sufficient 
cause for martyrdom,” he says, ‘‘is not 
only confession of the Faith, but any 
other virtue which is not politic but in- 
fused, and has Christ as its end’”’ (p. 82). 
Such virtue must have Christ for its 
remote end, but it may have the com- 
mon good for its proximate end. Hence, 
soldiers who die in a just war and refer 
their acceptance of death for the common 
good to Christ, may be considered true 
martyrs (pp. 84, 119-120). Some au- 
thors deny this, but thus St. Thomas 
teaches and with him various other theo- 
logians. Billuart writes: ‘Such soldiers 
may be called true martyrs, then, because 
by voluntarily exposifg their lives to 
danger in taking up arms, they freely ac- 
cept death for Christ.... They defend 
themselves precisely lest the enemy be- 
come victorious and be enabled to de- 
stroy the Faith; or they defend them- 
selves in order that they may carry out 
that which Christ teaches to be truly 
virtuous, such as the defense of the com- 
mon good” (p. 120). The Church, how- 
ever, does not recognize such martyred 
soldiers as true martyrs, for she does not 
know the personal attitude of the sol- 
diers, and has never made an official 
declaration in the matter. It would be 
an encouragement to the soldiers, how- 
ever, to explain this matter to them; 
needless to say, this would be a consola- 
tion also for the families of soldiers who 
die in war. 

Many other interesting questions are 
treated in this book. For example, ac- 
tual death is not essential to true martyr- 
dom, for the victim may recover from 
wounds or be healed miraculously. 
Such a martyrdom is true or real, but 
imperfect; whereas, if the victim dies, 
we have true and perfect martyrdom. 
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‘‘Demerit and merit follow actual causes 
placed, not their actual effects. . .. 
Thus it is with martyrdom. . Actual 
death is the effect of the action and may 
be impeded”’ (pp. 150-151). In this way 
a person may undergo true but imper- 
fect martyrdom many times (p. 173). 
The Church honors as martyrs several 
Saints who did not die of wounds or 
abuse received in torture (e. g., St. Mar- 
cellus, January 16). 

“Tf one who is in mortal sin is attacked 
by a persecutor and voluntarily under- 
goes this assault, he will receive charity 
from God at once,’”’ writes Cajetan (pp. 
201-202). But they who are in mortal 
sin when attacked for the Faith must 
have at least attrition for their sins. 
The effects of martyrdom come from the 
martyr’s imitation of Christ’s Passion: 
“‘They have washed their robes... in 
the blood of the Lamb.” This is true 
even of infants, such as the Holy Inno- 
cents: ‘“‘Non loquendo sed moriendo 
confessi sunt.” Dr, Sherman writes: 
“It is because martyrdom is a special 
kind of conformity to Christ’s Passion, 
as St. Thomas says, that the essential 
effects are obtained whenever the neces- 
sary dispositions are present. Hence, 
the essential effects come . . . ex opere 
operato.... St. Thomas shows, likewise, 
that the remission of sin is not due to the 
intensity of the suffering or the charity 
on the part of the martyr” (pp. 229-230). 
But martyrdom is not a sacrament, 
since it is a moral cause of grace, not a 
physical one. Martyrdom ‘‘is obtained 
ex opere operato moraliter’’ (p. 231). 

The author ends by giving a compre- 
hensive definition of martyrdom, and 
then adds: ‘The Church has always 
been enriched... with a great number of 
martyrs. . . . There will always be 
martyrs in the Church.... And where 
martyrs are found anew in the Church, 
there will the Church be found purged 
and purified by their blood. There, too, 
will be found an ever-increasing number 
of followers of the Lamb whose blood was 
shed for all mankind” (pp. 237-238). 

This work is not only a genuine con- 
tribution to theology in English, but a 
real necessity to-day. Considering the 


conditions of the world at present, every- 
one should have a better knowledge of 
the nature of martyrdom. Preparation 
for the great act of witnessing to Christ 
will increase fervor both in peace and 
in times of persecution. Dr. Sherman’s 
work shows fine judgment and accurate 
scholarship. It is enhanced by a rich 
bibliography, copious notes (pp. 245- 
313), and an index. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M,Cap. 


Liturgy and Personality.—Under this 
title appears a work from the pen of a 
scholar of the University of Munich. 
Dietrich von Hildebrand is one of that 
great army of good and brave men—too 
good to compromise, too brave to be 
silent—who were forced to immigrate 
when the Gestapo took Germany out 
of the hands of her decent citizens. Pos- 
sessing in good measure St. Paul’s zeal 
for the cause of Christ, Hildebrand has 
to some extent been like the great 
Apostle “in journeyings often,” as he 
sought new halls wherein to pursue his 
teaching. First at the University of 
Vienna, then at Toulouse, he found ref- 
uge. Now in our midst, he lends grace 
and distinction to Fordham University 

This is a book of great importance to 
all Catholics who are working to restore 
spiritual values to their proper place in 
popular thought. It is indispensable 
spiritual reading for our scholars who, 
under the impact of Maritain’s influence, 
have been proclaiming the doctrine of 
Personalism and Integralism. It indi- 
cates to the philosopher a place in the 
life of the ecclesia orans where he ought 
to feel very much at home. Moreover, 
this volume appears at what seems to be a 
very opportune moment in the develop- 
ment of the Liturgical Movement in 
America. We have had a fair number of 
writings dealing with the history, the 
principles, and the beauty of the Liturgy. 
Now in a work of fine scholarship the 
relationship of Liturgy to personality is 
brought home to us by a ranking 
philosopher. 

1 Liturgy and Personality. By Diet- 


rich von Hildebrand (Longmans Green 
and Co., New York City, pp. 218). 
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Our transformation into Christ is the 
essence of sanctity. The purpose of this 
volume is to deal with the process of this 
transformation and to show how it is 
organically achieved through the Liturgy. 
It studies the personality-forming power 
of the Liturgy. 

The author clears the ground for the 
presentation of his ideas by distinguishing 
between the normal and the average man. 
The latter he dismisses as “the spiritually 
immature and crippled man.’’ Of the 
former he writes: ‘“The truly normal man 
1s the classical man who is fully capable of 
perceiving values and responding to 
them, the free, objective man, unre- 
pressed and uninhibited, in whom the 
capacity for sacrifice and love is un- 
broken.”” The essential components of 
personality are pointed out. Then bring- 
ing to light certain fundamental features 
of the spirit of the Liturgy, Hildebrand 
goes on to show that these fundamental 
features are indispensable to the forma- 
tion of a true personality. 

This book is not light reading, but it 
is very profitable reading. Many 
trenchant observations are made and 
some very incisive comments on current 
social problems. The chapter on The 
Spirit of Reverence appealed to this re- 
viewer as particularly effective (to men- 
tion only one). The chapter on the 
Spirit of Discretion leaves something to 
be desired. Here there is a thought that 
can be well expressed in German by the 
contrast in “‘Sie’’ and “‘du” relationship, 
but to try to express it in English by 
contrasting “‘you’”’ and “thou” seems 
rather ineffective. 

The Liturgical Movement in America 
is definitely strengthened by Dr. Hilde- 
grand’s first book in English. It is an 
indispensable volume for all those who 
claim to be leaders in the Liturgical 
Movement. 

DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Problems of the Pastoral Ministry.— 
The status of pastoral theology as a dis- 
cipline in its own right remains some- 
what uncertain and, as a natural conse- 
quence, its boundaries are not very 
definitely fixed. This flexibility has a 


certain advantage, inasmuch as it allows 
the science to accommodate within its 
province whatever is not claimed by 
some other branch of theology. Be- 
sides, if pastoral theology deals with 
matters that are discussed in other de- 
partments of theology, it treats of them 
under a formal aspect exclusively be- 
longing to itself. All problems are 
subordinated directly to the care of 
souls, since this is the central object of 
the pastoral ministry. Pastoral the- 
ology, in the estimation of the reviewer, 
is of great practical importance, but un- 
fortunately does not always receive the 
attention which it deserves. A sacer- 
dotal bookshelf without a manual of this 
practical science would reveal a serious 
gap. 

Dr. Ruland has compiled a text which 
in some ways deviates from the ordinary 
run of the traditional treatment of the 
science. Perhaps on account of this fact 
it has gained great popularity in the 
original. Father Rattler has given us an 
abbreviated English version of the Ger- 
man text in three volumes. We are here 
concerned with the concluding volume. 

As the title indicates, the volume is 
devoted to problems of social morality, 
and deals with topics of up-to-date inter- 
est. It is almost encyclopedic in range, 
and contains a wealth of miscellaneous 
information in orderly arrangement. A 
good and comprehensive Index renders 
the matter readily available. It dis- 
penses with the usual scientific appa- 
ratus and carries no_ bibliography. 
About this particular feature there will 
be a diversity of opinion, some regarding 
it as a defect and other seeing in it a 
praiseworthy innovation to be emulated. 
The absence of the outward signs of 
erudition, of course, does not imply that 
there is not a thoroughly scholarly back- 
ground. 

Since the subject-matter of the vol- 
ume is not controversial, a bare enumera- 


1 Morality and the Social Order. By 
Rev. Ludwig Ruland, D.D. Adapted 
into English by Rev. T. A. Rattler, 
O.S.A. Edited by Rev. Newton Thomp- 
son, S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.). 
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tion of the contents will fully answer the 
purpose of the review, which is to bring 
the book to the interested attention of 
eventual readers. The reader will find 
succinct but adequate discussion of the 
following topics: Charity, Justice, Law, 
Tolerance, the Jewish Question, Scandal, 
Céoperation, Morality of War, Patriot- 
ism, the Nature of Punishment, Capital 
Punishment, Punishment in Education, 
Sterilization, Euthanasia, Cremation, 
the Family, Duties in Marriage, Nature 
of the State, the Individual and the 
State, the Church and the State, Private 
Ownership, the Just Price, Advertising, 
Games and Betting, Wages, Restitution. 
Truly, a goodly list of subjects with 
which a priest in our days must be 
familiar. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Teaching Children to Pray.—As Mon- 
signor Doyle points out in the Fore- 
word, Father Strugnell’s new little book! 
aims to teach children to pray thought- 
fully, to increase their repertoire of 
prayers, and to make them indulgence- 
conscious. This achieves union with God, 
the whole purpose of our Christian 

1 When Ye Pray, Pray Ye Thus. By 


Rev. Joseph Strugnell (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., pp. 52). 





endeavor. In a series of one-page and 
two-page units the author presents the 
chief prayers of the Catholic child in a 
way that makes them easy to learn and 
easy to teach. The explanations are 
short, and much is left to the teacher. 
The prayers recommended are approved 
liturgical prayers, and no space is given 
to sentimental effusion. We disagree 
with the method proposed of making the 
Sign of the Cross. Why prescribe that 
the palms of the hands must be together 
before and after the actual making of the 
Sign? In making a genuflection we find 
it best to recommend a very short 
ejaculation, of perhaps three or four 
words, lest the child delay too long in 
rising from his knee. On page 31 the 
impression is given that the Divine 
Praises must be recited after Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament; some 
dispute this. In discussing indulgences 
of the Rosary some very rich indulgences 
are omitted. 

These are minor defects or omissions. 
The book achieves its purpese of helping 
the teacher to teach the child to pray 
and to make him indulgence-conscicus. 
The text material is attractively pre- 
sented, and the illustrations by Daniel J. 
Kern are simple and appropriate. 

Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 





